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Menendez secures funds 
for Joseph G. Minish 
Park 


WASHINGTON — Represen- 
tative Bob Menendez announced 
recently that he successfully 
secured $5 million in federal funds 
for the Joseph G. Minish Water- 
front Park in the $20 billion Ener- 
gy and Water Development Appro- 
priations Bill. The park will line 
the Passaic River and connect 
Newark’s Penn Station, the new 
$170 million New Jersey Perform- 
ing Arts Center and the new minor 
league baseball stadium. 

The $5 million secured for the 
project this year represents a 
$2,000,000 increase over funds for 
the project in FY 1998. In total, 
the project will need $75 million 
to be completed. 


James Bryd Education 
fund is established in 
Harlem 


NEW YORK (AP) — Boxing 
promoter Don King donated 
$100,000 to an education fund set 
up in the name James Byrd, Jr., the 
black man killed by three white 
man in Jasper, Texas. 

Ata memorial for Byrd at the 
Rev. Al Sharpton’s National 
Action Network headquarters in 
Harlem, King said: “If we educate 
ourselves and if we learn to con- 
tribute and be with one another, 
we can rise to the occasion to 
bring about a change that’s much 
needed. Byrd’s father was in New 
York for the memorial, who said 
his group will give $50,000 to the 
education fund. 


Jackson speaks out on 
morality, affirmative 
action 


TACOMA, Wash. (AP) — In 
the wake of the gruesome racial 
killing in Texas, the Rev. Jesse 
Jackson made an emotional call 
for people to develop a sense of 
moral responsibility. “Such despi- 
cable horror is beyond descrip- 
tion,” Jackson said. “It happened 
in Jasper, Texas, but it could have 
happened anywhere.” Of affirma- 
tive action, Jackson said it doesn’t 
hurt people who already have 
Opportunities, he said, but expands 
ews for those without. 
200, on November's bal- 
i an ban preferences for 
women and minorities in state 
government hiring, contracting and 
College admissions. 


City of Orange braces 
for upcoming tax 
increase, lay-offs 


ORANGE — Mayor Mims 
Hackett Jr. says his administration 
is putting together a lay-off and 
demotion plan that he hopes will 
lessen the blow of a possible tax 
increase. Hackett says, as well, 
that his department heads are 
assessing their needs for the 
upcoming fiseal year. 

Hackett acknowledges that 
Orange taxpayers cannot afford an 
increase but says that layoffs and 
demotions should help keep the 
ae hike at close to two 


Erou layoffs, Hackett says, 
taxpayers could expect as much as 
a ten percent increase in taxes. 
The plan is expected to target 
more than 20 employees who 
worked in the city’s former Water 
Department and Welfare Depart- 
ment. 


To subscribe, call 
908-754-3400 


et the news that’s relevant to 
you, your family and your 
community’s progress. 


Several reports confirm death penalty disparity 


LOS ANGELES (NNPA) — It is time to 
move the story of racial discretion in 


death penalty 


has spurred concern ov 
deaths. 


official circles and put it on Aine lips of ied 
Black American, says Maxine Waters, (D- 
Calif.) head of the Congressional Black Cau- 
“The unfairness of how the penalty is 
applied needs to be the talk of our churches, 
our sororities and anywhere else you can 
think of in our community,” Rep. Waters said. 
The report “The Death Penalty in Black and 
White: Who Lives, Who Dies, Who Decides” 


cus. 


report 
St. Mary’s University Sí 
Antonio, found that nei 


Statistics of black 


[Jeffrey Pokorak of 


| und that in the 


in addition 


ences, 98 per- 
nite, One per- 
c. In Texas, the 
district attor- 
he impli- 


cations of this study go far beyond the shock- 
ing numbers and ra 
this key law enforcement position,” 


to asking 
Accounting Office to study why blacks are 
kept off juries in capital punishment cases, the 
Caucus will also ask the Joint Center for 
Political and Economic Studies, a Black polit- 
ical think-tank based in Washington, D.C., to 
study how to elect more minorities as prose 
cutors and district attorneys 


ial isolation of those in 
the report 


In April, the United Nations angered the 
U.S. State Department by releasing a report 
that said the application of the death penalty 


in the U.S. is tainted by racism, economic dis- 


the General 


crimination, and politics 
called for a worldwide moratorium on capital 
punishment. 
and death penalty expert from Senegal, con- 
cluded in his 54-page report that capital pun- 
ishment, as administered in the U.S., operates 
outside international standards. 
instances, in violation of international law 


The report also 


Bacre Waly Ndiaye, a lawyer 


and in some 


irsi Linton 


Re toner Bankweg 


5 SRST: 
rger between First Union Bank and CoreStates Bank has prompt 
Street Plainfield. their only branch in the city’s black community. 


By Sonya Kimble-Ellis 


In November of 97, First Union 
Bank announced it was merging 
with CoreStates Bank, The merger 
was finalized in April of this year. 
For most customers, an initial ques- 
tion would be “Why the change?” 

“Acquiring a greater regional 
presence is important for any bank,” 
Marnie Lamberson, a spokesperson 
for First Union said in an interview 
with City News. “The CoreStates 
acquisition helped us grow our mar- 
ket share.” 

What the acquisition has meant 
is the merging of a number of First 
Union and CoreStates bank branch- 
es throughout New Jersey, Delaware 
and Pennsylvania. According to 

mberson, there are eleven branch- 
es that have been consolidated in 
Union County and three in Essex. 

One such bank in this equation 

is the First Union Bank located on 


Front Street in Plainfield. The bank 


will close and will- be-corisolidated~ 


with the CoreStates bank at 247 
Somerset Street, about three-tenth 
ofa mile away. Though it seems evi- 
dent that some jobs will be losi 
because of the merger, Lamberson 
assures that all of the employees at 
the Plainfield branch of First Union 
will be placed at other locations, 
Lamberson says, as well, that 
First Union didn’t have a precon- 


because 
they might have nicer facilities or 
more parking, 

Walter McNeil, City Administra- 
tor of Plainfield feels Vs unfortunate 
that the Plainfield branch will be 
closing, “A lot of banks are closing in 


urban areas,” he says. “We see it as 
unfortunate because we believe $ 
have a great customer base, We’ 
got other banks in town and we'll lie 


splits 


‘black community 


osing of this branch on Front 


sing those banks.” 
Aer eastoiners-the-merger will 
ceftainly mean change. “Customers 
nedd to know that they don’t need to 
do anything,” Lamberson_ notes. 
They will receive a personal letters 
with information about the First 
Union that will be handling their 
account. In most cases, Lamberson 
says, customers will have to travel 
less than a mile to another First 
Union branch, 
's not about the distance one 
hag to walk,” says Jan Johnson, edi- 
tor of City News. “It’s about the loss 
of a structure which represents a 
flourishing economy. It’s a travesty, 
in my opinion, that financial institu- 
tions talk about building urban com- 
munities in one breath and abandon 
m in the next, causing them to 
lose jobs as well as tax ratables.” 
Banks affected by the merger 
will carry the First Union banner by 
the end of the year. 


Sharpton leads protest 
against advertisers 


NEW YORK (AP) — Black and 
Latino broadcasters led by the Rev. Al 
Sharpton are threatening to lead boy- 
cots against advertisers that refuse to 
spend more money in ethnic media. 

“We cannot tolerate an industry 
that makes money on our community 
but refuses to advertise in ethnic 
media,” Sharpton said in an interview 
recently. Sharpton’s voice could also 
be heard on radio spots calling for 
demonstrators to join him at a rally 
recently in front of Young & Rubi- 
cam’s ats Avenue office 

Sharpton, along with representa- 
tives ofu ite National Association of 


Black Owned Broadcasters and the 
Spanish Broadcasting System, 
planned to demand that Young & 
Rubicam, Macy’s and PepsiCo Inc 
justify their ethnic media advertising 
budgets. The companies had 10 days 
to respond to letters being delivered 
two weeks ago. 

A spokesman for Macy’s added 
that his company started advertising 
three years ago in a publishing group 
of seven minority newspapers, an 
effort originally involving Sharpton 

Ethnic media executives have 
been seething over an internal memo 
by the Katz Media Group that advised 


Glients to minimize advertising on sta- 
tions with large black or Latino audi- 
€nces because “advertisers want 
Prospects, not suspects.” 

The coalition’s strategy is to con- 
front one advertising agency, one loc 
Advertiser and one national advertiser 
at a time. If the companies can prove 
they spend enough advertising dollars 
in ethnic media, the coalition will 
Move on another three companies. 

If the companies don’t negotiate 
or provide adequate proof, the coali- 
tion will start broadcasting nationwide 
what products it wants its audience to 


boycott. 


Dr. Betty Shabazz 
remembered 


By Sonya Kimble-Ellis 


The one year anniversary of the 
death of Dr. Betty Shabazz, who 
died June 23, 1997 of burns she suf- 
fered from a fire set by her grandson 
Malcolm, marks the passing of a 
woman who was and continues to be 
recognized by her many admirers. 

Throughout her life, Shabazz 
surpassed being known simply as 
the widow of Malcolm X. She raised 
their six daughters, obtained a Ph.D. 
and taught for many years at Medgar 
Evers College in Brooklyn. Shabazz 
Was strongly involved in her com- 
munity and across the country. 

Her influence is evident in the 
new Simon & Schuster book Betty 
Shabazz: A Sisterfriend’s Tribute in 
Words and Pictures. Edited by Jamie 
Foster Brown, the book has contri- 
butions from Whitney Houston 
Myrlie Evers-Williams and Gloria 
Steinem. 

On June 23, the Shabazz family 
along with Mayor Ernest D. Davis 
of Mount Vernon, NY hosted a out- 
door celebration at Memorial Field 
Stadium in recognition of her life 
On June 25, the anniversary of her 
passing was recognized with a blood 
#riye at Carver Federal Savings 
which was hosted by Carver Federal 
Savings Bank, Inner City Broadcast- 
ing and the Amsterdam News. 

Several weeks ago, Gil Noble’s 

“Like It Is" television program paid 
tribute to Shabazz with an interview 


Dr. Betty Shabazz is being honored 
for her life’s work. 


that featured her daughter Ilyasah 
Shabazz. 

The Associated Press reports 
that Malcolm Shabazz, named after 
his grandfather Malcolm X, says he 
will do all he can to “make Mama 
Betty proud.” He is currently serv- 
ing a sentence of at least 18 months 
at a juvenile facility in Massachu- 
setts. He was convicted last August 
of juyenile equivalents of 
manslaughter and arson for setting 
the blaze in her apartment. 

Former New York City Mayor 
David Dinkins, who represented the 
boy, said the 13-year-old is doing 
well under the circumstances. 


King family asks 
for investigation 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Without 
offering any guarantees, President Bill 
Clinton told the family of the Rev. 
Martin Luther King Jr. that he would 
do all he personally could about their 
request that he name a commission to 
look into the civil rights leader’s slay- 
ing 

Clinton met at the White House 
with King’s widow, Coretta Scott 
King, and three of her children. They 
have asked Clinton to appoint a com- 
Mission to sort out the facts on King's 
death much like the Truth and Recon- 
ciliation Commission is sorting out 
information on crimes committed in 
South Africa under apartheid 

Mrs. King said they told the presi- 
dent they want the commission 
because they are “very troubled about 
the inconsistencies that. we found” in 
the case over the years. She said a 
commission with power to grant 
amnesty and immunity from prosecu- 
tion would be able to glean the facts 
from people “who are really afraid to 
come all the way out” with what they 
know. 

“We believe that there is a moral 
order, and somehow in the long run 
that truth will win out,” Mrs. King said 
afterward. “We want to know the 


truth.” 

While they came away with no 
commitments, Mrs. King said she 
accepts Clinton's promise that he 
would “look into it to see what he, per- 
ae as president could do.” 

know these things take time,” 
she ta “My assumption is we would 
be hearing something in the not-too- 
distant future. At this point, I think that 
they are certainly challenged, they're 
thinking about it, they have to come up 
with some response 

White House spokesman Barry 
Toiv said Clinton is waiting for the 
Justice Department's review of the 
family’s request, and for advice from 
White House lawyers on how he 
should proceed. 

Of the meeting, Mrs. King said, 
“Each one of us did speak about our 
feelings, ... that we tried to ignore this 
for years but it wouldn’t go away. It's 
difficult for me to appreciate the fact 
that one lone person could engineer 
what he did in terms of his escape, and 
what I know about him not being a 
good shooter ... and the fact that he 
was able to get out of the country. 
That’s the one thing that really makes 
it very difficult for me to appreciate 
that one person could act alone.” 


Joe Louis remembered for 
career and civil rigħts impact 


DETROIT (AP) — Joe Louis’ 
knock out of German boxer Max 
Schmeling 60 years ago was a hit 
felt around the world, providing a 
one-two punch to Adolf Hitler’s 
platform of Aryan supremacy. 

Although, Schmeling and Louis 
later became friends, the June 22, 
1938, fight was seen as proof that 
blacks and Jews were not inferior. It 
also provided inspiration to many of 
the people who helped celebrate the 
fight’s anniversary at Cobo Center. 

“He showed the world that 
we're all equal,” said James 
Williams, 72, who was 12 years old 
when his family gathered around a 


radio to listen to the fight in Fayet 
teville, N.C. 


Born Joseph Louis Barrow on | 


May 13, 1914, in Lexington, Al 
the future boxer’s family moved to 


Detroit seeking jobs at the auto T 


plants when he was 12. Louis’ first 
professional fight was July 4, 1934 
Stuart Kirschenbaum, a former 


state boxing commissioner and on — 


the board of directors for the ge 
gan Jewish Sports Hall of Fa 
said the fight with Sci:meling is sunl 
significant. 

“I think it's important for the 
black community, the Jewish com- 


munity and the community of thë 


world, to gather around and under- 
tand what this fight meant histori- 
cally 60 years ago and still signifi- 
cantly what it means 60 years later,” 
he said. 
Professor 


Robert Weisbord, 


nd black history. He said Schmel- 
ing represented a fascist govern- 
jent, but didn't necessarily hold 


" fast to those beliefs. Schmeling sent 


financial support to Louis’ widow 
after he died and also is credited 
with helping to hide two Jewish 
boys from a night of terror in 
November of 1938, Weisbord said. 


Black teens help 
boost graduate rate 


WASHINGTON — Eighty-two 
percent of African Americans ages 25 
to 29 were high-school graduates in 
1997, continuing an upward trend in 
the educational attainment of African 
Americans that began in 1940, 


according to a report released by the 
Commerce 


Department's Census 


in high-school comple- 
ween African i me 
Whites narrowed in the 25- to 2 
year-old age group over the past 
decade to the point where there was 
no statistical difference in 1997. 

“The educational attainment of 
young African Americans (ages 25 to 
29) indicates a dramatic improve- 


ment by groups who historically have 
been less educated,” said Jennifer 
Day, author of the report. 

The report, Educational Attain- 
ment in the United States: March 
1997, P20-505, makes these other 
points: 

* The proportion of the Hispanic 
population ages 25 and over with a 
high school or higher degree 
increased from 51 percent in 1987 to 
55 percent in 1997. 

* More than 4 in 10 (42 percent) 
of the Asian and Pacific Islander pop- 
ulation ages 25 and over were college 
graduates; for Whites, it was 25 per- 
cent and for African Americans, 13 
percent, 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 1 


CRANFORD—Union County College 
offers a non-credit course on “Microsoft 
Office 97—Word 97" - Part 1, from 7:10 
to 9:10 p.m. 908-709-7600 


WESTFIELD—If your children are 
entering 3rd through 5th grade and are 
crazy about science, consider signing 
them up for the 4H Summer Science 
Program. The program has 4 sessions. 
Session 1 meets July 1, 8, 15, 29, and 
August 5, 12, and 19 from 9:30 a.m. to 
10:30 a.m. at the Union County 
Administrative Services Building at 300 
North Avenue East. Call 908-654-9854 
for details regarding the other remain- 
ing sessions. 


STOKES STATE FOREST—Plan now 
to attend Union County 4-H Camp from 
Monday, July 20th to Friday, July 24th 
at Stokes State Forest. Boys and girls 
in grades 4 to 7 as of September 1998 
are welcome to attend. 908-654-9854. 


RIDGEWOOD—"The funniest female 
in NJ contest” will be held every 
Wednesday evening in July at 7:30 
p.m. The contest will be held at the 
YWCA of Bergen County. 1-800-868- 


5580. 
THURSDAY, JULY 2 


ISELIN—A SingleFaces dance party 
will be held at9 p.m. at the Woodbridge 
Hilton, 732-462-2406. 


MONTCLAIR—The Office of the 
County Clerk will be at the Montclair 
Municipal Bldg. from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. to process passports, notary pub- 
lic oaths, ABC identification cards (no 
senior id's), veterans licenses, and fil 
ing of physicians licenses. You must 
provide your own photos. 


SATURDAY, JULY 4 


NEW YORK—Maoy's 4th of July fire- 
works brings Star-Bangled excitement 
to the nation beginning at approximate- 
ly 9pm. 


ATLANTA—The first National 
Multicultural Foodservice and 
Hospitality Alliance conference will be 
held at the Hyatt Regency Hotel from 
August 4th -6th, 612-677-9914. 


ELIZABETH—The City of Elizabeth 
will be holding its Second Annual 
Fireworks show at the Veteran's 
Memorial Waterfront Park on Front 
Street. 908-820-4170. 


‘SUNDAY, JULY 5 


PHILADELPHIA—Celebrate the art of 
independence in Philadelphia at the 
Pennsylvania Convention Center and 
other festival sites in Philadelphia. Call 


1-800-770-5883 for more information. 


EDISON—A SingleFaces dance party 
will be held 8 p.m. at The Pines Manor. 
732-462-2406. 


MONDAY, JULY 6 


CRANFORD—Union County College 
offers a non-credit course on "Microsoft 
Office 97—Word 97” - Part 2, from 7:10 
to 9:10 p.m, 908-709-7600 


CALDWELL—Caldwell College offers 
an intensive summer English language 
program through July 31st to assist 
individuals in learning English. 973- 
228-4424, ext. 505. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 8 


CRANFORD—Union County College 
offers a non-credit course on “Microsoft 
Office 97—Word 97” - Part 2, from 7:10 
to 9:10 p.m. 908-709-7600 


CALDWELL—The Office of the County 
Clerk will be at the Caldwell Town Hall 
Bidg. from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. to 
Process passports, notary public 
oaths, ABC identification cards (no 
senior id's), veterans licenses, and fil- 
ing of physicians: licenses. You must 
provide your own photos. 


FRIDAY, JULY 10 


NEW YORK—The 1998 Mobil African 
American Women on Tour will be in 
New York for a Black women's empow- 
erment conference at the Brooklyn 
Marriott. 1-800-560-2298. 


SATURDAY, JULY 11 


SCOTCH PLAINS—A bus trip to Kings 
Dominion and Baltimore Harbor will be 
happening through July 12th. Leaving 
from Plainfield Ave. & Park Place in 
Scotch Plains 7 a.m. sharp and return- 
ing Sunday, July 12 about 11 p.m. 908- 
754-5289. 


ELIZABETH—Community Access 
Unlimited will hold a flea market from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the agency's head- 
quarters, located at 80 West Grand 
Street. 908-354-3040, ext. 275. 


MONDAY, JULY 13 


CRANFORD—Union County College 
offers a non-credit course on “Microsoft 
Office 97—Word 97" - Part 3, from 7:10 
to 9:10 p.m. 908-709-7600 


MAHWAH—The 21st Annual A&P 
Tennis Classic, featuring many of the 
biggest names in women's profession- 
al tennis, open. The week long tourna- 
ment continues through Sunday, July 
19th at the Crossroads Corporate 
Center. 201-825-9100. 
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Send events to: CN Community Calendar, P.O. Box 1774, 
Plainfield, N.J. 07060 or FAX to: 908-753-1036 


Newark Best Friends girls honored 


NEWARK—Over 315 Newark Best Friends girls were honored recently at 
recognition ceremonies at Harold Wilson School, Miller Street School, 
Peshine Avenue School and George Washington Carver School. Thess 
young women have made a commitment to their futures by agreeing 

reject drugs and postpone sex. Throughout the year, Best Friends ails 
participate in weekly physical fitness/aerobic sessions, bi-monthly classes 
that include a unique curriculum with lessons on friendship, drugs and 
alcohol, love and dating, decision making, self respect, STD's and AIDS. 


President Carlisle, Jr. honored 
for community service work 


ELIZABETH—Mr. President Carlisle Jr, of Hillside, Housing Coordinator 
with the Union County E Development Department's Community 
Development Division, at left, is presented with a Resolution by Freeholde 
Lewis Mingo Jr. 

arlislo was honored with a Resolution upon being chosen to receh 


ive ti 
Service Award of the Union Coui ib of the National 


1998 
Association of Negro Business and Professional pd 's Club, Inc. 


Pamela Morgan accepts 
1998 Leadership award 


BASKING RIDGE—Pamela Morgan of the Newark Public Schools accepts 
the 1998 Education Poacoceii Award tor ihe school system's innovative 
use of technology to promote family involvement in education. Presenting 
the award are Joan Fenwick (I. Nt Directorot the aral Loomi Network, DF. 
Robert Boose, Executive Director of New hool Boards 
Association, and Carroll Miller, Co-founder and Vice President of Family 
Education Company. Morgan accepted the award at a June 3 ceremony at 
AT&q’s headquarters in Basking Bdge! NJ. 


Subscribe to the #1 Black newspaper in New Jersey 


To Subscribe call 908-754-3400 or send to: 
| CITY NEWS/Subscriptions 
P.O, Box 547 
Plainfield, NJ 07061 


Mamizar (left), Jersey City State College fitness center coordinator, presented trophies to three of six win- 
ys (right) of Bayonne, a JSCS junior majoring in early child- 

>i he "By making 21 out of 25 shots; Tar 

‘making-19 out of 25 shots; and Lauchland Richards ‘of 

Irvington, a JCSC graduate student majoring in special education who placed third in the male division with 17 out 


ergio 
ners in the College’s foul shooting 


hood education who placed firsti in che code 
JCSC junior majoring in sociology who placed sec 


of 20 shots. 


NOTICE 


entered an order resolvir 


Justice against the 


alle 
ntal housing there. 


Villa 


ra Mitchell of Hoboken, a 


Dr. Alexander appointed provost/v.p. 
for academic affairs at Kean University 


UNION—Dr. Livingston Alexander has been appointed 
provostvice ‘resident for academic affairs at Kean University, effec- 


tive August | 


As the Universi’ 's chief academic officer, Dr. Alexander's admin- 
istrative responsibilities at Kean will include budgeting, planning, 
development, review and coordination of all academic programs and 
services. A major responsibility of the provost in the coming years will 
ion of a new University Strategic Plan, par- 
ticularly in the areas of technology, diversity, program development, 
enrollment management and external development activities. 
Dr. Alexander currently serves as vice president for academic 
affairs at Troy State University Montgomery (TSUM) in Montgomery, 
a, a post he has held since 1994. His accomplishments include 
implementing a major component of the university's Vision 96 strate- 
a 


be to guide the implement 


Alabam 


gic plan 


a major role i 


2000 plan. He has also led the university initiative to convert from a 
system by Fall 1999, and has provided leadership 
and support for the national accreditation of numerous academic pro- 


quarter to semester 


grams. 


“We are privileged to have Dr. Alexander join Kean University 
community. His wealth of experience in higher education will prove 
invaluable as Kean embraces the challenges of the 21st century,” said 


University President Ronald Applebaum. 


Dr. Alexander has more than 20 years of experience in higher education management, serving for four years as associate 


Focus 


Dr. Livingston Alexander 


jor 


owners, 
Apartments and Lexington Village Apartments in Clar 
2d that the defendants had disc 
Jnder this order, 
relief if you asked about or applied for 

Apartments or Lexi 


Patric Morris saves 
consumer over $50,000 


WESTFIELD—The Union County Board of Chosen Freeholders and 
County Manager Michael Lapolla congratulated Department of Public 
Safety employee Patric Morris of Union upon becoming the county's 
Employee of the Month for May. 

Patric, a senior investigator for the county’s Division of Consumer Affairs 
in Westfield, was recognized for his efforts which, through contracts 
voided, refunds, exchanges effected and seeing to the completions of 
jobs saved consumers (primarily senior oii pe a 

tured, from left, are County Manager Mi Lapo 
Certificate of Appreciation to Patric hort. aang Patric ae his children 
Greg, Albert and Joy and Patric’s father lan Morris. Not pictured: Patric’s 
wife Patricia. 


City News is glad to highlight our community 
people every week. 
Send your photos and information to: 
City News People, P.O. Box 1774, 
Plainfield, N.J. 07060 


DISCRIMINA 


AND LEXINGTON VILLAGE 


APARTMENTS 


On April 8, 1998, the United States District Court for the District of New Jersey 
a lawsuit brought by the United States Department of 


managers and rental agents of 


Hillcrest Village 


ew Jersey. The lawsuit 


minated against black persons who sought 


you may be entitled to receive monetary 
renting, or rented, an apartment at Hillcrest 
on Village Apartments and: 


1. You were denied an opportunity to live there because of your race orl 
color or the race or color of someone who would be living with you or 


2. You were falsely told that no apartments were available because of your 
race or color or the race or color of someone who would be living with you; 


3. You were otherwise discriminated against on the basis of race or color 
fin connection with your occupancy at Hillcrest Village Apartments orl 
Lexington Village Apartments or your attempt to rent a unit there. 


If you believe you were discriminated against because of race or color at 
Hillcrest Village Apartments or Lexington Village Apartments, or if youl 
Ihave any information about persons who may have been discriminated| 
against there on the basis of race or color, please contact the United States 
Department of Justice at 1-800-896-7743. You may also write to: 


United States Department of Justice 
| Civil Rights Division 
Housing and Civil Enforcement Section 


vice president for academic affairs at Westem Kentucky University, where he also was director of Graduate Studies and profes- 
sor of Psychology. He also served as department head and professor for Georgia Southern University’s Educational Foundations 
and Curriculum. A Louisiana native, he holds a B.A. from St. Joseph Seminary College and an M.Ed. and Ed.D, from the 
University of Houston. | 
Declared Dr. Alexander, “I look forward to joining the faculty and staff of Kean University to advance the mission and strate- 
gic P agenda outlined by the university.” | 
w Kean provost is widely published and a frequent presenter on diversity and leadership issues. Since 1992, he has A 


P.O. Box 65998 
Washington, D.C. 20035-5998 


NOTE: You must call or write no later than ninety (90) days from 
ugust 8, 1998. 


serve n a fol eninar kaier BEIN kesici Conni of Education Fellowship program and as chair/member of Visiting 
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| ATTORNEY PRESENTS 
NEW TWIST IN COSBY 
MURDER CASE 


+ SANTA MONICA, Calif. (AP) 
The attorney for a Ukrainian 
immigrant charged with murder- 
ig Ennis Cosby said he will tell 
jorors that a man who was with 
Mikail Markhasev the night Bill 

's son was gunned down 
is the true culprit. 

Public defender Henry Hall 
said when he gives his opening 
‘statement, he will name Eli 
Zakaria, 24, as the likely killer of 
the 27-year-old Cosby. 

. He made the statements at a 
pretrial hearing on a prosecu- 
tor’s request to bar Hall from 
shifting the blame to Zakaria. 
After hearing both sides, Supe- 
rior Court Judge David Perez 
rejected the request. 

+ Zakaria, a convicted robber, 
was with Markhasev in the area 
where Cosby was shot on Jan. 
16, 1997, Hall said. He was 
arrested and charged along with 
Markhasev. 


NAACP CALLS FOR 
BOYCOTT OF KMART 
AND AMOCO 


BENSALEM, Pa. (AP) — The 
Bucks County NAACP is calling 
for a boycott against Kmart and 
Amoco businesses in the county 
following two recent incidents in 
which black customers were 
wrongly suspected of commit- 
ting crimes. 

“We have to take a stand and 
Say this is not how to treat all 
people of color,” said Marnicia 
DeVore, county NAACP presi- 
dent. 

Letters asking local NAACP 
members to boycott Bucks 
County's five Kmarts and 
numerous Amoco stations were 
sent out this week, said DeVore, 
as well as requests for other 
local chapters to support the 
boycott. 

“Of course these sort of com- 
plaints get our attention, and 
welll look at it right away,” said 
Stephen Pagnani, a spokesman 
in Kmart’s Michigan headquar- 
ters. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
LAUNCHES REGIONAL 
INVESTMENT PLAN 


JOHNNESBURG, South 
Africa (NNPA) — Mozambique, 
Swaziland and South Africa 

shave started a regional tourism 
‘investment scheme to attract 
visitors to the Lubombo enclave, 


“development project, will see the 
texploitation of the recently 
‘declared world heritage site at 
ÍSt. Lucia in KwaZulu Natal, the 
{Kosi Bay lake system and 
į Mozambican tourist resort of 
‘Ponto do Ouro. 
“The project will see the 
‘development of two parks run- 
ing across borders,” says Jan 
‘Coetzee of the department of 
tourism. 


‘REPORT CARD 
ISSUED ON SENATE, 
HOUSE, VOTING 


WASHINGTON — NAACP 
President/CEO Kweisi Mfume 
recently released the organiza- 
tion’s annual Legislative Report 
Card at a news conference on 
Capital Hill that showed legisla- 
tive performance on important 
civil rights votes. 

The NAACP Legislative 
Report is the second step in 
the Association's three-step 
Political election/voter empower- 
ment efforts for the 1998 elec- 
tion cycle. Those steps include 
voter registration, voter educa- 
tion and voter turnout. All 
NAACP state conferences and 
local branches will use the 
Report Card to further evaluate 
the performance of their con- 
gressional representatives and 
affect change at the polls. 


URGED TO INCLUDE 
MINORITIES 
DETROIT (AP) — Members 


of the auto industry have a 
“notoriously” bad record of 
excluding minorities and poor 
whites from the corporate level, 
the Rev. Jesse Jackson said 
recently 

Jackson said he might initiate 
a boycott of five companies he 
says haven't given the under- 
served fair upper level employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Companies, including 
automakers and suppliers, 
expect minorities to be the con- 
‘sumers and lower level workers, 
but fail to give them leadership 
positions, he said. 


| AUTO INDUSTRY 


Historically black colleges 
listed among endangered sites 


ORANGEBURG, S.C. (AP) — 
Historically black colleges and universi- 
ties in South Carolina need nearly $50 
million to renovate their oldest build- 
ings. 

Officials from the seven schools 
met with preservationists and U.S. Rep. 
Jim Clybum, (D-S.C.), recently at 
Claflin, College to raise public aware- 
ness about the buildings’ plight. 

The National Trust for Historic 
Preservation has agreed to list the col- 
lege buildings among the country's 11 
most endangered sites in the education- 
al institution category. 

“believe this gives us the incentive 
to redouble our efforts to make sure they 


not only remain part of our histor 
also part of our nation’s existen 
Clybumn, a graduate of nearby | 
Carolina State. 

One example is Minister's Hall, 
two-story brick building near ‘a 


College's entrance. The former dinil 
hall, built in 1919, is boarded up. 
Clyburn said he hopes the feder 


buildings. The total p 
amounts fo about S755 million accords 
ing to a General Accounting Office 
study. In South Carolina, it is neg 

$47.5 million for buildings at South, 
Carolina State, Allen University, Bene= 


dict College, Claflin College, Denmark 
Technical College, Morris College and 
Voorhees College. 

Claflin plans to convert Minister's 
Hall into a performing arts center, but 
still needs $2 million. The possibility of 
getting federal money will brighten the 
outlook for the school's fiv 
million fund-raising push, 
Henry Tisdale said. 

“Remember, this listing is not just 
about Claflin College. Each institution 
has its own challenges they have to face 


ar, 
President 


al Trust’s regional office in Charleston. 
‘Next door to Claflin, a few historic 


buildings at South Carolina State aiso 
have been abandoned. “We would be 
efit immensely from matching dollars, 
South Carolina State President Leroy 
Davis said. 

Clybum already has secured about 
$800,000 toward a $1.6 million-plus 
restoration of the long-shutiered Arnette 
Hall at Allen University in Columbia 

Michael Allen of the South Caroli- 
na African-American Heritage Council 
said colleges and universities should 
ensure that their eligible properties are 
added to the National Register of His- 
toric Places. 

“That’s very important for recog- 
nizing the importance of them,” he said 


Clinton advisory board sees need 
for additional work on race initiative 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Realiz- 
ing one year was not enough time, 
President Clinton's advisory board 
recently debated the idea of keeping his 
national race initiative alive through a 
new “president’s council” devoted to 
racial concerns. 

In their final meeting, board mem- 
bers said they have identified thou- 
sands of efforts in which people are 
successfully resolving racial conflicts, 
They concluded that there must be a 
mechanism for these efforts to reach 
areas of the country. where racial ten- 
sion or isolation remains a problem. 

“There must be a government 
structure to support this cadre of lead- 
ers,” the Rev. Suzan Johnson Cook said 
in proposing the idea. 

Telling how a white man once mis- 
took him for a hotel valet, board Chair- 
man John Hope Franklin said a presi- 
dential council could also be used to 
address matters of the heart and peo- 
ple’s values. 

“There's a problem here that’s not 


involving poverty,” Franklin said. 
“Something's the matter in this man’s 
mind that we must address.” 

The board did not offer specifics, 
about the council such as funding, 
structure or size. Franklin cautioned 
that the ideas discussed are merely 
ideas and likely would be amended 
before being presented to Clinton. 

Franklin opened the meeting with a 
statement of sympathy to the family of 
James Byrd Jr, the man dragged to 
death in Jasper, Texas. Franklin said the 
“shocking and horrible circumstances” 
of Byrd’s death are not an aberration, 
especially for black men.” 

Tn addition to a president's coun 
other proposals for extending the race 
initiative have include a foundation, 
another board or an assigned staff 
adviser devoted totally to issues ol 
Clinton has said he expects his 
One America initiative to last longer < 
than a year, and aides have said he 
intends to keep it going in some form 
through the remaining two years of 


Preparing a global 
war on drugs 


NEW YORK— African Ameri- 
can_leaders and. prominent interna- 
tional leaders have joined forces to 
declare “the global war on drugs” is 
now causing more harm than drug 
abuse itself. NAACP President 
Kweisi Mfume, Rey. Calvin Butts, 
Rev. Floyd Flake, Rev. Leon Sulli- 
van, Mayor Willie Brown, veteran 
journalist Walter Cronkite, joined 
former Surgeon General Joycelyn 
Elders, and Baltimore Mayor Kurt 
Schmoke and more than 500 others 
in saying that continuing current 
policies “will only result in more 
drug abuse, more empowerment of 
drug markets, criminals and more 
disease and suffering.” 

Ministers, doctors, policemen, 
scholars and other experts signed an 
open letter coordinated by The Lin- 
desmith Center, a drug policy 
research center widely recognized as 
a leading authority on drug policy 
issues. 

The debate on drug policy has 
been restricted in this country, with 
those who speak out for open debate 
and alternatives often vilified, and 
falsely accused of “surrendering” or 
supporting outright drug legalization. 
The public letter written to U.N. Sec- 
retary General Kofi Annan concludes 
by appealing for “a truly open and 
honest dialogue regarding the future 
of global control policies — one in 
which fear, prejudice and punitive 
prohibitions yield to common sense, 
science, public health and human 
rights. 


The following is a portion of the 
open letter sent to Secretary General 
Annan, United Nations 

Dear Secretary General, 

On the occasion of the United 
Nations General Assembly Special 
Session on Drugs in New York on 
June 8-10, 1998, we seek your lead- 
ership in stimulating a frank and hon- 
est evaluation of global drug control 
efforts. 

We are all deeply concerned 
about the threat that drugs pose to our 


a 
societies, There is no choice but to 
work together, both within our coun- 
tries and across borders, to reduce the 


Reverend Calvin Butts joins the 
constituency of pastors, political 
figures and others in the war on 
drugs. 
harms associated with drugs, Thè | 
United Nations has a legitimate and | 
important role to play in this regard- | 
but only if it is willing to ask and 
address tough questions about the 
succéss or failure of its efforts. f 

We believe that the global war on 
aria is now causing more harm than 
drug abuse itself. 

Every decade the United Nations 
adopts new international conven- 
tions, focused largely on criminali 
tion and punishment, that restrict the 
ability of individual nations to devise 

ive solutions to local drug prob- 
lems. Every year governments enact 
more punitive and costly drug control 
measures. Every day politicians 
endorse harsherne. drug War strit- 


gs 


“What is the result? U.N agencies 
estimate the annual revenue generat- 
illegal drug industry at 
$400 billion, or the equivalent of 
roughly eight percent of total interna- 
tional trade. 

Mr. Secretary General, we appeal 
to you to initiate an open and honest 
dialogue regarding the future of glob- 
al drug control policies—one in 
which fear, prejudice and punitive 
prohibitions yield to common sense 
science, public health and human 
rights. 


Leaders show support 
for Alexis Herman 


WASHINGTON — A coalition 
of national leaders announced their 
support for U.S. Department of Labor 
Secretary Alexis M. Herman at a 
press conference held recently at the 
National Press club. Sponsored by the 
Black Leadership Forum, Inc, the 
press conference participants includ- 
ed: Dr. Joseph E. Lowery, chairma 
of the Black Leadership Forum; Di 
Dorothy Height, Congress membe 
Charles Rangel (D-N.Y.) and Eleat o” 
Holmes Norton (D-D.C.) and Patric : 


Ireland, president, National Organi 
zation of Women. 

Several speakers criticized the 
“serious flaw” in the process of jus 
tice as meted out by the special inde- 


of Herman” and a “public trial by the 
media.” j 


Race Initiative Advisory Board 
Chair John Hope Franklin opened 
the Race Initiative Council meet- 
ing with a statement of sympathy 
to the family of lynching victim 
James Byrd, Jr. 


issues are part of the Amer- 
said Elaine Jones, chair of 
the NAACP Legal Defense and Educa- 
tional Fund. “We can applaud his estab- 
lishment of a race commission, but he 
also must have someone on his imme- 
diate staff who has credibility with the 
American people on the subject of 
racial justice ... so he himself can hear 
these questions.” 

Board members will look closely 
at the information it gathered in four 
areas — education, economic opportu- 
nity, leadership and values — and whit- 
tle down their ideas so they can begin 
drafting their report to the president. 

The ‘board's report, expected in 
September, will be used as a point of 
departure for Clinton, who will write 
his own report detailing the status of 
race relations in America and his vision 
for a future in which no racial group 
will be a majority of the U.S. popula- 
tion. Clinton’s report is due at the end 
of the year. 


lkatha Party 
prepares 
for elections 


JOHANNESBURG, South 
Africa (AP) — A major black oppo- 
sition leader jump-started campaign- 
ing for the 1999 elections recently, 
attacking President Nelson Mandela's 
party for failing to deliver on its 
promises 

Inkatha Freedom Party leader 
Mangosuthu Buthelezi told 2,000 fol- 
lowers in downtown Johannesburg 
that for his part, he would make no 
promises he could not keep. 

“I cannot promise that I alone, 
the IFP alone, or anybody alone, can 
save South Africa from the many 
problems threatening it,” Buthelezi 
told his followers, some carrying tra- 
ditional Zulu shields and spears. 

Even though Mandela hasn’t set 
an election date, the gathering had 
every appearance of a campaign rally. 
IFP policy manuals and T-shirts 
emblazoned with the party’s new 
symbol, a family of elephants, were 
distributed at the rally. 

Mandela’s African National Con- 
gress is heavily favored to win the 
nation’s second all-race elections, but 
the party is vulnerable for leaving 
some campaign promises unfulfilled. 
It had promised to build a million 
homes for poor blacks by 1999. Less 
than half have been built. 

“I do not believe that people can 
be fooled for long,” Buthelezi said. 

The ANC is also vulnerable 
because it is faced with the huge task 
of dramatically improving the lives of 
millions of formerly disenfranchised 
South Africans with a limited budget. 

Buthelezi serves as Home Affairs 
Minister in the ANC-led government, 
but the parties remain bitter rivals. 
More than 10,000 people have died in 
fighting between ANC and IFP sup- 
porters in KwaZulu-Natal, a province 
dominated by Inkatha, over the past 
decade. 
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Far from the stereotypes that portray black people daily 
in the media, black folk are law-abiding God-fearing 

people who value family, education, and quality living. 


Now more than ever, black people must come together 
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sions, communities to make a firm statement about who 
we are, what we stand for, and what we will do to 
achieve our collective goals of Religious Freedom, 
equal protection under the law, civil and voting rights, 
quality education for all black children, quality housing, 
jobs, access to opportunity and economic development 
in black communities. 
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administration official in the Clinton 
government to face investigation by 
an independent counsel. 
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lwoman”—his wife Betty. 


that reached out to others. 


The definition 
of a ‘shero’ 


Some women are known by the men they marry, and apart from that, 
they have no public persona. Yet these women are oftentimes the rod that 
holds up their husbands and sons. As charismatic a leader as was El Hail 
Malik Shabazz, or Malcolm X, his sense of self was enhanced by “a good] 


But Betty Shabazz was more than that, and she demonstrated her sense 
lof self and her determination to succeed in the years after her husband’s 
Jassassination and before she died a year ago. She had a life to build and 
|daughters to raise, and it seems like she did it in effortless fashion. 

But there is no way that this could be the case. Women have broken 
down, laid down and given up under similar circumstances. She accom- 
plished her successes with a demeanor of quiet and calm; a sense of grace 
land feminine style; with intelligence, wit, dignity and charm. But most oi 
all, she had the will and the determination to build her life into something} 


She was the role model you had to look for, to look into, because she} 
was not foremost in the public eye. Rather than that, she covered every 
inch of ground she stood on. That’s why she’s a shero. It’s also why women 
like her are needed—and why she is missed. 


From the City News Staff: 


In the wake of the vicious Jasper, Texas lynching, Fredrica Bey, executive 
director of the Women in Support of the Million Man March and coordinator of 
the Anti-Lynching Campaign, has developed the following lener to be signed 
and sent to the White House. We urge you to make use of this leter, and copy it 


for ‘your friends 


President Bill Clinton 
White House 
Washington, D.C. 


Re: Justice for Mr. James Byrd of Jasper, Texas 
Reparations for African Descendants 


Dear President Clinton: 


There are no words adequate to express the total and complete outrage 
@ that I, as a tax paying, voting citizen of these United States of America, 


Recently the United States was the only country represented at thei 
United Nations that opposed the resolution to declare slavery a crime to! 
umanity. The United States Constitution must be amended as it relates to! 


Šman assertion—a lie that should never have been a part of the% 


$ Constitution. 


The “Check that has been returned for alias funds,” 


Bs 
given to Z 


fricans by these United States of America, rel 


‘Luther King Jr. in 1963, must be honored! The 


Lip Service” given to the 


Bceregious, barbaric, systemic devastation will never heal this deep wound, 


until 


is country admits slavery was wrong and begin to pay the long term; 


jdebt in the form of reparations to the African! 


Sincerely, 


address 


date 


Being black aggravates 
death penalty cases 


By Gillian Foster 


A training video revealed a 
Philadelphia assistant district attomey 
advising novice prosecutors against 
selecting Black jurors for high level 
criminal cases, stating that “Blacks 
from low-income areas are less likely 
igs convict.” In Chambers County, Ala., 

the prosecutor divided potential jurors 
into four categories: “strong,” “medi- 
um,” “weak,” and “Black.” 

This anecdotal evidence is outlined 
in “The Death Penalty in Black and 
White: Who Lives, Who Dies, Who 
Decides,” a cone report 
recently released by the 


tors not only decide who should be 
charged with a particular level of 
offense, they also have significant 
impact on the way the trial is conduct- 
ed. The report cites examples of racial 
bias ranging from systematic striking of 
Blacks from juries, to favorable treat- 
ment of families of White victims, to 
racially tainted investigations and trials. 

o is chosen for the jury often 
determines the sentence,” laments 
George Kendall, director of the 
NAACP Legal Defense Fund’s Capital 
Punishment Project. “Not only is jury 
exclusion contrary to the notion of a 
fair trial, it discriminates against Ta 
abiding A fri 


DC-based Death Penalty Information 
Center (DPIC). The report concludes 
that inherent and institutionalized 
racism remains a potent force infecting 
the nation’s system of justice. 

“Race is more likely to affect death 
sentencing than smoking affects the 
likelihood of heart disease,” DPIC 
executive director Richard Dieter 
Notes. “ issue of tobacco hazards 
has produced enormous changes in the 
law and society, while racism in the 
application of the death penalty has 
been largely ignored.” 

According to the report, prosec'i- 


have a Saul right to Fe 
in jury panels.” 

Taking their cue from the Supreme 
Court, federal courts do not consider 
racially discriminatory patterns a basis 
for appeals in capital cases. While reg- 
ulatory bodies and laws exist to combat 
discrimination in housing, employment 
and voting, the report notes that no 
relief exists for racial discrimination in 
the administration of the death penalty. 


Gillian Foster is a freelance writer 
in Washington, D.C. 
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The Texas Lynching: 


Whither hate 


crimes in 


By Earl Ofari Hutchinson 


The lynching of James Byrd, Jr., 
an African American, by three alleged 
White supremacists near Jasper, ' 
‘Texas shocked many Americans. But 
equally shocking is the indifference of 
many federal and state officials 
toward _ racially-motivated hate 
crimes. Even as Clinton swore that the 
guilty would be brought to justice and 
the sheriff in Jasper admitted that the 
crime appeared to be racially-motivat- 
ed, the FBI issued a tepid statement 
promising an “investigation” to deter- 
mine if Byrd’s civil rights were vio- 
lated. 

But it requires no investigation to 
determine that since the Oklahoma 


City bombing 
in 1995, hae Four out of 
five victims 


groups like the 
Aryan Nation, 
of hate 


Skinheads, 
and the Klan 


have grown in Crimes do 
number and 

are more dan- MOT report 
gerous than them 
ever. At last 

count, there because they 
were 85 

identifiable 47e too fear- 


paramilitary 
groups operat- 


ful or feel 


ing in all 50 that the 
States. In . 

1996, they police and 
spent an esti- 

mated $100 local 
million on 


officials will 
do nothing 


explosive 
manuals, 


weapons, and 
survival gear, 1O protect 
They held them. 
“Preparedness 
Expos” in six 
cities that drew thousands of partici- 
pants, visitors, and dozens of 


exhibitors. At last count, these groups 
had at least 250 web sites, chat rooms, 
and mailing lists. They are jammed: 
with the standard racist articles, slo- 
gans, messages, and letters. In a six 
month period from July 1996, the 
Imperial Klan, one of several splinter 
Klan factions, received more than’ 
70,000 hits on their web site. There 


were more than 30 documented hate ~ 


crime murders in 1995 and 1996. In» 
1997 the violent trend continued with 
well-publicized attacks on Africans 
Americans in Denver and several 

other cities. While African American 

remain the number one target of hate) 
violence, ‘and are the victims of thé 
most violent attacks, Latinos, Asians. 


America? 


gays, and Jews are also frequent vic- 
tims of hate attacks. 

‘These numbers almost certainly 
don’t reflect the true magnitude of 
their crimes. Four out of five victims 
of hate crimes do not report them 
because they are too fearful or feel 
thai the police and local officials will 
do little or nothing to protect them. 
‘There's a good reason for their worry. 

The response to hate crimes from 
States, cities, and police agencies 
wildly vary. Under the Hate Crimes 
‘Act only 32 states submitted any data 
to the FBI on hate crimes in 1995, and 
only 17 states require reporting and 
fecording of hate crimes separate 


E those required by the federal 


fatute. Only 35 percent of all police 
‘agencies have hate crime task force 
“units or specific procedures for deal- 

‘ing with these crimes. 
But eight states still have no laws 


on the books targeting racially moti- 


vated hate crimes. Some states allow 
‘hate violence to be prosecuted as 
“stand alone” crimes meaning the acts 
Themselves can be punished, while 
other states permit the prosecution of 
hate crimes only if they are commit- 
ted in conjunction with another crime. 
Also, only a handful of states permit 
judges to increase penalties when 
Tacial bias is proven as the motive for 
the crime. While the number of racial 
i much smaller than the 
mmon” crimes in 
America, the social and political dam- 
age they wreak is much greater. When 
individuals are victimized solely 
because of their race, religion or sex- 
ual preference this deepens fears and 
frustration, reinforces “us vs. them 
divisions between many Americans, 
and increases the danger of a racial 


- explosion, 


Hopefully, the shock of the Texas 
lynching will force Clinton and law 
enforcement officials to propose 


“tougher statutes and urge speedier 


arrest and prosecutions of violent hate 
mongers, prod those states that drag 
their feet or flat out refuse to monitor 
hate crimes or stiffen penalties to take 
action, and require all law enforce- 
ment agencies to make timely reports 
and compile accurate figures on hate 
crimes to the FBI. The response of 
federal and state officials to hate 
crimes is a matter of life and death, 
just ask the family of the late James 
Byrd, Jr. 


Earl Ofari Hutchinson is the 
tuyhor of The Crisis in Black and 
Black. email:ehutchi344@ aol.com. 


Stand up or 
get beaten up 


By John William Templeton 


A Black couple took a leisurely 
stroll June 8 with their 10-month-old 
child and two friends through the 
Haight-Ashbury district of San 
Francisco, a once-predominately 
Black area that became famous when 
hippies moved in during the 1960s. 
Suddenly, two dozen young Whites 
waving chains and skateboards 
jumped upon them, shouting slurs 


and knocking bic ; 
the AY boi Chickens 
their arms. i] 
Both the baby AEOS 
and the father home to 
had to be 
treated for roost from 
their injuries. Í 
ees years of 
same time, conservative 


arrested three ACe-baiting 


White ex-cons 

for killing an and, ore 

African- pervasively, 

American . 

man by drag- a hidden 

ging him p 

behind a pick- i white 

up truck, attitude that 
Although 

thousands of blacks have 

miles apart, 

both incidents COME t00 far. 

are further 

evidence that 

the chickens 


are coming home to roost from years 
of conservative race-baiting and, 
more pervasively, a hidden white 
attitude that blacks have come too 
far. 

This is why I was especially 
proud of Henry Hutchins, president 
of the Bay Area chapter of the Black 
MBA's Association, for calling a 
meeting to respond to a recent news- 
Paper series on the ‘digital divide.” 
‘The series pointed out that every 
major Silicon Valley company had 
been cited by federal regulators for 
not complying with equal opportuni- 
ty regulations and that most had far 
fewer African-American and Latino 
applicants, employees and execu- 
tives than were present in the labor 
force 

Hutchins also correctly per- 
ceived that executives of some of 


ose same companies were major 
ntributors to such anti-minority 
me campaigns as Proposition 187, 
position 209 and Proposition 


he first targeted Latinos by 
denying services to immigrants, the 
seggnd banned affirmative action 
ib Fen a sharp drop in black, 
o and Native American admis- 
to college and the third 
res English-only instruction in 
California schools. The success of 
q se campaigns has emboldened 
ists across the land. In Virginia, 
whites were arrested for cutting 
one Black man’s head and burning 
him, tactics dating back to the time 
off Nat Turner. Participants in the 
meeting were quite aware that those 
attitudes were already changing atti- 
tudes in their workplaces 
An alliance of Black profession- 
al groups in the Bay Area decided to 
take some action by writing the 
Bressional Black Caucus to dis- 
sr whether federal agencies were 
toofenient with Silicon Valley. The 
iance includes the Bay Area Black 
Processing Associates and the 
sula Area Black Personnel 
hinistrators, which have both 
opened doors for minorities in the 


computer industry for years 
Friday, June 12, they met in 


Latii 
sions 


s and other federal agencies 
flp define what practices by 
inies are actually counterpro- 
ie to equal opportunity and to 
chief executive-level seminar 


couple in San 
isco was attacked in the same 
where the group Sly and the 
ly Stone became famous in the 
One of their most important 
goes, “Stand! In the end, 
still be you; one who's done 
things you set out to do.” 
hings are getting to the point 
African Americans need to 
Up in every area of life or get 
‘up. 


you 
all 


whe 
stan 
beatd 


hn William Templeton is exec- 
ditor of “Griot,” the African- 
gan, African and Caribbean 
iss daily. Contact him at aski- 
yahoo.com 
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FIELD ASSIGNMENT 
Whose Independence Day? 


July 1-July 7, 1998 


By Walter Fields 


As the Independence Day holi- 
day approaches, millions of 
Americans will take part in the annu- 
al ritual of barbecues and fireworks 
in celebration of the nation’s inde- 
pendence. Yet, like so many other 
symbols of this nation, the holiday is 
an awkward reminder to Americans 
of African decent of a history of 
oppression. Just as the symbolism 
behind the Statue of Liberty and Ellis 
Island loses some of its luster when 
applied to the experiences of blacks, 
Independence Day takes on a whole 
new meaning when juxtaposed 
against a history of enslavement, seg- 
regation and economic deprivation. 
Yet, many blacks are blinded by bond 
pyrotechnic displays on a holiday 
that should inspire some deep intro- 
spection. 

For years I have used the 
Independence Day holiday as an 
opportunity to revisit one of the most 
powerful orations in American histo- 
ry, Frederick Douglass’ “What to the 
Slave is the Fourth of July? I make it 
a point to read the powerful words of 
Douglass to put my own commitment 
to the struggle of people of color in 
perspective. This speech, delivered in 
1852, should be required reading in 
the homes of black families and in 
the history text of public schools. The 
clarity and vision of Douglass is 
missing among today’s leaders. This 
is why this Independence Day I 
choose to share with you his words: 

“l am not included within the 
pale of this glorious. anniversary! 
Your high independence only reveals 
the immeasurable distance between 
us. The blessings in which you this 
day rejoice are not enjoyed in com- 
mon. The rich inheritance of justice, 
liberty, prosperity, and independence, 
bequeathed by your father is shared 
by you, not by me. The sunlight that 
brought life and healing to you has 
brought stripes. and death to me. This 
fourth of July is yours, not mine. You 

may rejoice, Lmust mourn. To drag a 
man in feuers into the grand illumi- 
nated temple of liberty, and call upon 
him to join you in joyous anthems, 
where inhuman mockery and sacrile- 
gious irony, Do you mean, citizens, to 
mock me, by asking me to speak 
today? 

1 shall see this day and its pop- 
ular characteristics from the slave's 
point of view, Standing here, identi- 
fied with the American bondsman, 
making his wrongs mine, 1 do not 


hesitate to declare, with all my soul,’ 
that the character and conduct of this: 
nation never looked blacker to me’ 
than on this Fourth of July, Whether 
we turn to the declarations of the 
past. Or the professions of the pre- 
sent, the conduct of the nation seems 
equally hideous and revolting. 
America is false to the past, false 10 
the present, and solemnly binds her- 
self to be false 10 the future... 

Oh! Had 1 the ability, and could 
reach the nation’s ear, I would today 
pour out a fiery stream of biting 
ridicule; blasting reproach, withering 
sarcasm, and stern rebuke. For it is 
not light that is needed, but fire; it is 
not the gentle shower, but thunder. 
We need the storm, the whirlwind, 
and the earthquake. The feeling of 
the nation must be quickened; the 
conscience of the nation must be 
roused; the propriety of the nation 
must be startled; the hypocrisy of the 
nation mist be exposed; and its 
crimes against and man must be 
questioned. 

What to the American slave is 
your Fourth of July? I answer, a day 
that reveals to him ‘more than all 
other days of the year, the gross 
injustice and cruelty to which he is 
the constant victim. To him your cel- 
ebration is a sham; your boasted lib- 
erty an unholy license; national 
greatness, lling vanity 
sounds of rejoicing are emp 
heartless; your denunciation of 
tyrants, brassfronted impudence; 
your shouts of liberty and equality, 
hollow mockery, your prayers and 
hymns, your sermons and thanksgiv- 
ings with all your religious parade 
and solemnity, are to him mere bom- 

st, fraud, deception, impiety and 
hypocrisy—a thin veil to cover up 
crimes which would disgrace a 
nation of sayages. There is not a 
nation of the earth guilty of practices 
more shocking and bloody than are 
the people of these United States at 
this very hour. 

Go where you may, search where 
you will, ream through the monar- 
chies and despotism of the Old 
World, travel through South America, 
search out every abuse and when you 
have found the last, lay your facts by 
the side of the everyday practices of , 
this nation, and you will say with me 
that, for revolting barbarity and. 
shameless hypocrisy, America reigns 
without a rival.” 

Think. 


The debate on 


who gets 


By Dr. Lenora Fulani 


Last week the Supreme Court 
ruled that a government-owned televi- 
sion stations ponsoring a debate 
among candidates for political office 
could exclude candidates from partic- 
ipation, without violating their consti- 
tutional guarantees of free speech. 
The case, Arkansas Educational 
Television Commission v. Forbes, 
started when the Arkansas public tele- 
vision network (AETC) excluded 
Ralph Forbes, a third-party candidate 
for Congress in 1992, from a televised 
debate between the Republican and 
Democratic candidates. Because the 
network excluded him on the grounds 
that his campaign was insignificant 
(and not because they disagreed with 
his extreme right wing views), the 
court ruled there was.no constitution- 
al violation. 

The Supreme Court ruled on a 
very narrow question, and AETC v. 
Forbes will almost certainly not be the 
final word on this issue. Specifically, 
the Court was asked to decide: 
“whether, by reason of its state own- 
ership, the station had a constitutional 
obligation to allow every candidate 
access to the debate.” The lower court 
had said that the debate was a “public 
forum” to which all ballot-qualified 
candidates had a “presumptive right 
of access.” The Supreme Court 
replied that the doctrine df “public 
forum,” which arose in the context of 
streets and parks, “should not be 
extended in a mechanical way to the 
very different context of public televi- 
sion broadcasting.” In other words, no 
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to debate 


one can stop an independent from 
going door-to-door or holding street 
‘corner rallies, but when it comes to 
public TV, such access “would be 
antithetical . . . to the discretion that 
stations and their editorial staff must 
exercise to fulfill their journalistic 
Purpost 

Ir: spedi this “discretion” that 
troubled the three dissenting justices, 
whose minority opinion is perhaps a 
barometer of growing popular support 
for democratizing the election process 
and dissatisfaction with bipartisan 
monopoly control of American poli- 
tics and access to major media, 
Justices Stevens, Souter and Ginsberg 
agreed with the majority that the 
Constitution does not require net- 
works to allow every candidate access 
to debates it sponsors. But they had 
ious trouble with the network’s 
‘nearly limitless discretion to exclude. 
Forbes from the debate based on ad’ 
hoc justifications.” 

e Freedom Debate Act would. 
outlaw this outrageous abuse of 
power, by setting objective criteria for: 
a candidate’s inclusion in the debate.: 
If the major party candidates wanted 
to debate alone, they would have to: 
retum the tens of millions of dollars in- 
taxpayer money they received oe 
finance their campaigns. 


Dr. Fulani is currently a leading’ 
activist in the Reform Party and 
chairs the Commitee for a Unified 
Independent Party. She can be 
reached at 800-288-3201 or 
athup:/Asww. Fulani. org. $ 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 1 


BALTIMORE—A two day Business 
Writing & Grammar Skills workshop at 
the Holey Inn Moravia, For more 

mation and registration, call 1- 
800-256-7246. 


MONDAY, JULY 5 


NEWARK—NJN Public Television pre- 
sents “Employment New Jersey” at 
700 PM. | Shows are re-broadeast 
‘Sundays at 9:30 a. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 8 


NEWYORK— A Dyson College of Arts 

and Sciences Master of Science in 

Publsigg) graduate ndman inor: 
mation session at the New 

town Genter Session hed fom 5:30 10 

7:00 pm. For more info, call 212-346- 

1531. 


CRANFORD—Classes in Microsoft 
Word 6.0, Word Perfect 6.1, Excel 5.0 
and DOS Applications will be offered 
in Spanish. Classes will be offered at 
varied times through August 17. For 
more info, call 908-709-7600. 


MONMOUTH—“Marketing and Busi- 
ness Operations” at Middlesex County 
Regional Chamber of Commerce. For 
more information, call the University of 
Soranton at 717-941-4123, 


THURSDAY, JULY 9 


UNION — Sign up for several training 
seminars at Union County 
Development Corp. Seminars include: 
Central Contractor Registration, CALS 
& Intergrated Manufacturing and Bar- 
coding. For more information, call 908- 
27-1166. 


CRANFORD — Learn the “Dynamics 
of Inventory Management’ at Union 
County College. Course runs through 
August 24. For more information, call 
908-709-7600. 


NEW YORK — “Fundamentals of Per- 
sonal Finances” - a course presented 
at New York University through July 
23. For more information, call 212- 
998-7080. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 15 


UNION — The New Jersey Technolo- 
gy Fast 50 Awards Breakfast acknowi 
edges the 50 fastest growing technol- 
‘ogy companies in New Jersey. For 
more information, call 973-242-6237 
ext. 224. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 29 


WHITE PLAINS Professional 
Women in Construction will present a 
business networking event for design 
and construction professionals from 
§:30 p.m, to 7:30.p.m. 


Send business 
events to: 
Business Calendar 
City News 
P.O. Box 1774 
Plainfield, NJ 07061 


Wells Fargo announces $1 billion 
loan commitment to Black businesses 


SAN FRANCISCO (Business- 
wire) — Wells Fargo Bank recently 
announced that it is establishing a $1 
billion loan program to fund the 
growth and expansion of African 
American small businesses across the 
United States. 

The first of its kind, this loan 
commitment extends for the next 12 
years to established African American 
small business owners. 


“Wells Fargo has created this pro= 
gram to ensure that African American 
small business owners have access 0 
credit for their businesses,” said Effie 
Booker, senior vice president and 
community development officer for 
Wells Fargo. “As a leader in small 
business banking, we are always seeK= 
ing to expand our business and reach 
potential small business customers." 

To obtain information about how 


to get credit under the African Ameri- 
can Loan Program, small business 
owners can sign on to “NetNoir 
Online” (www.netnoir.com/wells 

go). The site provides a “self-test 
consisting of eight questions to help 
small businesses determine if they 
qualify for a business loan. Business 
owners whole answers match the 
bank’s criteria are routed to a secured 
site Roa conac infor 


mation so a Wells Fargo representa- 
tive can call them to apply for credit. 
Those whose answers do not match 
the bank’s criteria are provided with 
information designed to help them 
take steps to qualify for business cred- 
it 


Small business owners interested 
in obtaining information about apply- 
ing for the loan program may also call 
1-888-293-5254. 


and the civic 
sector 


One of the best ways to reduce 
your taxable income is to give 
money or an in-kind donation 
(clothes, furniture, etc.) to a non- 
profit organization that has received 
501 (c ) (3) status (which enables 
contributors to deduct contributions 
from their income). Unfortunately, 
most people give. money to these 
“civic sector” organizations — with- 
out knowing what the civic sector is. 
In this article, I define the civic sec- 
tor in the hope that you will consid- 
er contributing more to your favorite 
civic sector organization to help 
revitalize your local community. 

Most people understand the role 
of governments and corporations in 
society and therefore have heard of 
the “public” and “private” sectors. 
However, few people know anything 
about a third sector of society that is 
focused on meeting the needs of cit- 
izens in local communities. This 
third sector is called the “civic sec- 
tor” and includes non-profit organi- 
zations, faith institutions, founda- 
tions, private schools, theaters, vol- 
unteer groups, sports leagues and 
any other group that is not operated 
by government or corporations that 
meets the local needs of citizens. 
This third sector is often erroneously 
considered part of the public sector. 
However, the public sector is com- 
prised of governmental organiza- 
tions that are funded primarily by tax 
revenue. Civic sector organizations 
are not controlled by government 
and are not funded by tax revenue. 

‘hen the civic sector is recog- 
nized as a legitimate third sector it is 
often called the “independent” or 
“volunteer” sector. However. the 
civic sector is not “independent” 
because it relies on funds from gov- 
emments and corporations to oper- 
ate. Moreover, the people who are 
most involved in the civic sector are 
paid by non-profit organizations and 
cannot be classified as volunteers. 
Therefore, it cannot be considered a 

“volunteer” sector. This third van 
is called u vic sector bi 
organizations contained within i (E 
focused on serving the needs of spe- 
cific civic communities and groups 
of citizens. Civic sector organiza- 
tions are generally not focused on 
meeting the needs of the public as a 
„whole (like public sector organiz; 


Financial planning 


Dale G. Caldwell 


tions) or on comméree (ike privall 
sector organizations). Inst civic 
sector organizations utilize paid and 
volunteer staff to fill the civic void] 
left by public and private organiza 
ions. 

How important is this sector to 
American society? It is estimated 
that the civic sector accounts for! 
nine percent of the national employs) 
ment and has total assets valued af 
$500 billion. The expenditures off 
American civic sector organizations 
exceed the gross national product off 
all but seven nations. Most people 
are not aware that ee are morë 
than 1.4 million civic sector organi- 
zations in the United States meeting 
the needs of citizens in local com- 
munities. Most importantly, these 
organizations are playing an impor- 
tant role in assisting elderly, indi- 
gent, handicapped and homeless cit- 
izens as well as supporting the inter- 
ests of other citizens in the arts, 
youth sports leagues, etc, However, 
in spite of the size and breadth of the 
ivic sector it has received little 
recognition as a viable third sector in 
society by academicians, econo- 
mists, business persons and politi- 
cians, 

If we hope to seriously eliminate 
problems like unemployment, 
poverty, come, illiteracy, drug abuse 
and homelessness we must recog- 
nize the civic sector as a legitimate 
third sector in society and empower 
civic sector organizations to address 
these problems in local communi- 
ties. The solution to many of soci- 
eties most significant problems is 
local. Civic sector organization: 
designed to address local problems 
in a manner that is best suited to 
local communities. My hope is that 
ORU ar ae ks 


ing thdmajor problems in your local 
community and contribute accord- 
ingly. By supporting civic sector 
organizations you can help your 
community and reduce your taxes at 
the same time 

If you would like more informa- 


tion about the civic sector please fee! 
free to call me at 212-43 


Dale Caldwell is the National 
Recruiting Director for Deloitte & 
Touche Consulting, Co. 


Economic empowerment 


or enslavement? 


By Lee Hubbard 


In Economic Empowerment or 
Economic Enslavement we Have A 
Choice. Author James AEA 


21st century. 
Broken 
5 ae nine James Clingman 
essays, “Economic Empowerment” is 
an easy read that talks about econom- 
ic empowerment both historically and 
from a contemporary viewpoint. 
Clingman’s talk of economic 
development, and self-help is nothing 
new within the Black community. 
This message has been given a mil- 
lion times by different leaders from 
diverse backgrounds and ideologies. 
But it is sorely needed since Blacks 
spend 95 percent of their $400 billion 
annual income outside our communi- 


ty- 

“Now is the time not in some far- 
off future, but now is the time for us 
as a race to prove to the world that we 
have the ability and the inclination to 
do our part in owing, developing, 
manufacturing and trading in the nat- 
ural resource or our country,” said 
Booker T. Washington, in 1912. “Let 
us act before it is too late, before oth- 
ers come from foreign lands and rob 
us or our birthright.” 

It is in this tradition that Cling- 
man extols the Black community that 
charity begins at home. The former 
editor of the black weekly, the Cincin- 
nati Herald, He leads by example. 

After he attended the historic 
Million Man March in Washington 
D.C. in 1995, Clingman set up 
Cincinnati's first African American 
Chamber of Commerce. Now, two 


years later, the Chamber has 500-plus 
memi 

But the process has not been trou- 
ble free, In the beginning Clingman 
met with resistance from “friends of 
the black community” as well as from 
people in the black community who 
were i resistant to the idea. 

hen we established our 

African American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Cincinnati, Ohio, the most 
frequently asked question was, ‘Why 
do we need a black Chamber orCoHh 
merce,’ writes Clingman. “It was not 
asked of the Taiwan Chamber, the 
Hispanic Chamber or any of the other 
five chambers in our metropolitan 
area. Why ask it of black people? Fear 
sets in when Black people even think 
about organizing 
economically.” 


“qt is unfortunate that 
some of us start immediately to mea- 
sure, compile, analyze, and chronicle 
the mistakes of Black businessper- 
sons and never do the same to busi- 
nesses owned by others,” writes 
Clingman. “Certainly most of us have 
been ripped off at least one in our 
lives and some of us get it even more 
frequently. However we tend to pun- 
ish our own people for their faults and 
make excuses for everyone else. That 
does not make much sense, especially 
if we want to gain parity in the mar- 
ketplace.” 

And Clingman doesn’t just rest 
there. He writes that black businesses 
have to do more than hold out the 
black business mantra. 

“You should not want people to 


support you just because you arè 
black,” writes Clingman. 

“You should want people to sup- 
port your business because you are 
good at what you do.” 

Black businesses need to stop 
using the excuse that their businesses 
are doing badly due to a lack of 
access to capital, but in most cases 
this isn’t the reason why they fail, he 
said. 

“In many cases small businesses 
fail because of improper planning, 
management, and professional 
research,” writes Clingman. “Many 
business owners are unwilling to 
invest their limited resources in the 
very things that will make them suc- 
ceed, such as accounting, legal mat 
ters, marketing, and other very nece: 
iiy functions or any successful bus 


onata advocates blacks using 
black lawyers, doctors, dentists, con- 
tractors, and other black profession- 
als. In turn these black professionals 
and businesses should support black 
newspapers, radio stations and black 
television stations and other black 
businesses. 

“If African Americans would 
simply spend 25 percent of their 
income in black-owned businesses. 
we would see an economic turn- 
around like none other in history. 
writes Clingman. “Doing business 
with one another is simple. Take a 
look at the Jewish people; look at the 
Koreans; watch the Arab people; the 
Chinese, the Japanese, the Cubans. 
the Mexicans. They care about one 
another to support their own business- 
es and to provide quality businesses 
and services.” 

“Economic Empowerment” is a 
call to arms to support existing black 
businesses, to develop more and to 
support other businesses that support 
the black community. 

For more information on the 
book, you can call 513-489-4132. 


Payne enhances U.S. . 


trade opportunities 


Union County Free- 
holder Chester 
Holmes of Rahway, 


behalf of the Coun- 
ty Board of Chosen 
| Freeholders to 


to enhance trade 
opportunities 
between Africa and 


and Africa Linkage. 


Tax amnesty bill 


clears first 


TRENTON — A bill to offer a 
sales tax amnesty program to small 
businesses and allow them to pay 
back taxes in installments was 
approved by the Assembly Com- 
merce committee recently 

The bill wouid apply to New Jer- 
sey sales tax liabilities for returns 
due between 1987 and 1997. 

It would establish a 90-day peri- 
od during which a business could 
pay. or begin to pay, the tax without 
any interest, collection costs, and 
any civil or criminal penalties. 

The bill would apply to all busi- 
nesses that have 50 or fewer employ- 
ges and are required to collect sales 
tax, 


committee 


The state offered a tax amnesty 
program in 1996, but that program 
required the full payment within the 
90-day amnesty period. 

The installment payments must 
be completed within five years and 
must be made monthly. 

If a business fails to pay taxes 
due during the period, fails to enter 
into an installment agreement, or 
fails to make payments under an 
agreement, a five percent penalty 
will be imposed in addition to ail 
other penalties, interest or collection 
costs, 

The bill now goes to the Assem- 
bly Appropriations Commitee for 
consideration 


Increasing 
minority 
access to 
the Internet 


By Vice President Al Gore 


As a nation, we cannot afford to 
have some of our children use the edu- 
cational tools of the 21st Century while 
others are left behind to use the limited 
resources of the last century. 

Today, unfortunately, we have a 
digital divide. In 1997, students in pre- 
dominately minority schools were three 
times less likely to have Intemet access 
in the classroom than those in predomi- 
nantly white schools. This figure is par- 
ticularly alarming in light of the fact 
that by the year 2000, nearly 60 percent 
of all jobs will réquire information tech- 
nology skills. 

That is why the E-rate program is 
so important. Under it, schools and 
libraries receive discounts of 20 to 90 
percent on telecommunications ser- 
vices, internal connections and Internet 
access — with the deepest discounts 
going to the poorest urban and rural 


The E-rate is critical to our effort to 
put computers in every classroom and 
library, giving every child the tools to 
succeed. Children in every school in 
America—regardless of where they 

“live, how much their family eams, or 
the color of their skin—should have 
access to this very important and essen- 
tial educational tool. 


BET purchases 
line of black 
romance novels 


NEW YORK — Robert L. John- 
son, Chairman and CEO of BET 
Holdings Inc. and Walter Zacharius, 
Chairman of Kensington Publishing 
Corporation have announced BET's 
purchase of Arabesque, Kensington’s _ 
line of African-American romance 
novels. 

The sale, for an undisclosed 
amount, will include the ongoing 
Arabesque publishing program of 
four new books each month, an exten- 
sive list of over 150 titles and the 
Arabesque Book Club. The 
Arabesque Book Club is the fastest 
growing club in the Kensington 
group. BET has also secured the dra- 
matic rights to Arabesque Books for 
possible television and film develop; 
ment. 


Black people respond to targeted marketing campaigns 


According to a report by Packaged Facts*, black people are highly receptive to financial services that 
are marketed to them. Example: Deluxe Corporation, by creating a check series commemorating 

Dr. Martin Luther King, exceeded their market projections by 15%. 
*Packaged Facts is a product of FIND/SVP Research Publications Group 


great ways to reach the African-American 
Business & Professional Community 


Minority Joumal 


Minority Business Journal 


The Minority Business Journal is a monthly publication focusing on 

minority and women business enterprise in New Jersey and New York 

City. MBJ regularly features the accomplishments of minority and 
women businesses, information concerning maintaining 
and expanding business, opportunities available for 


H 


minority entrepreneurs, a calendar of events, editorial and 
commentary - issues facing minority businesses. MBJ 


offers an excellent forum for classified and display 

advertising and special business and professional card 

directories. MBJ provides an important communication 
link in the information network vital to the growth and economic 


development of minority communities. 


‘Minority Business-to-Business Directory 


The Minority Business-to-Business Directory is a directory of minority- and 
woman-owned businesses and companies committed to doing business with 


minorities. The Directory networks minority businesses, identifies minority and 
women businesses with whom public and private sector businesses and agencies can 


contract for products and services, and exposes a growing force of 
minority businesses to the general consumer. The Directory features 
listings and advertising as well as provides a resource guide for 
minority and women entrepreneurs and potential entrepreneurs to 
help facilitate starting and maintaining a business. The Minority 
Business-to-Business Directory includes listings from public and 
private sector businesses and agencies, minority and women-owned 


business and small businesses. A delineation of ownership is provided with each 


BUSINESS 
To 
BUSINESS 


listing. The Minority Business-to-Business Directory is a tool for the growth and 
expansion of minority and women entrepreneurs and economic development in the 


African-American community. 


Call (908) 754-3400 for more information 


Minority Business Journal & Minority Business to Business Directory opens up a whole new world of possibility 
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Local Briefs 


Bost to be sworn in for 
second term Wednesday 
July 1. 


IRVINGTON—Sara B. Bost 
will be officially sworn in as the 


The inau- 
guration is 
scheduled 


the Irving- 
ton Munici. 
pal Building. When Bost defeat- 
ed four opponents earlier this 
year to be reelected to her sec- 
ond term. 

The Mayor will repeat her 
oath of office and deliver her 
inaugural address at the cere- 
monial event, which includes 
the Council reorganization 
meeting, in addition to perfor- 
mances by local talent at Irving- 
ton High School at 6 p.m. 

Bost became the first mayor 
in 20 years to win re-election. 
She is also the first female 
mayor in the township and the 
first African-American mayor in 
Essex County. 


Sara Bost 


Essex Valley Healthcare 
head steps down 


EAST ORANGE—The head 
of Essex Valley Healthcare 
has resigned effective immedi- 
ately. Mark Chastang cited 
“philosophical difference” for 
leaving the post he has held 
for the past two and a half 
years. 

Organization chairman 
George Wallhauser, Jr., who 
once praised Chastang for his 
performance, accepted the res- 
ignation “with regret.” 

Chastang, Essex Valley 
Healthcare’s first black chief 
executive officer is credited 
with strengthening the staff 
dress code of East Orange 
General and increasing cash 
reserves by more than $5 mil- 
lion dollars. He is the second 
CEO to resign from the posi- 
tion in four years, 


Students perform better 
in standardized tests 


NEWARK-—Student perfor- 
mance on the 1998 Stanford 9 
standardized test showed sig- 
nificant improvement over last 
year. The strongest gain was 
in Language Arts, where the 
number of students perform- 
ing at or above grade level 
rose by four percent. 

The Stanford 9 measures 
student proficiency in Lan- 
guage Arts, Mathematics and 
Reading. Students in grades 2 
through 7 and grades 9 and 10 
take the test, which contains 
both multiple choice and open- 
ended questions that empha- 
size critical thinking skills, 
knowledge and performance. 

“These new scores are very 
encouraging, “ said Dr. Bever- 
ly Hall, District Superinten- 
dent of the Newark Public 
Schools. “The Stanford 9 is a 
much more rigorous and 
demanding achievement test 
than those previously adminis- 
tered in the district. The fact 
that our students continue to 
improve on this test demon- 
strates that our on-going 
emphasis on student achieve- 
ment, staff development and 
parental involvement is Lav- 
ing a positive impact on our 
children.” Dr. Hall points to 
the district’s Early Childhood 
initiatives as additional rea- 
sons for improvement in stu- 
dent performance. 


Southern New Jersey 
city faces state takeover 


CAMDEN—Because of its 
myriad problems, the state of 
New Jersey and Governor 
Christie Whitman are consid- 
ering a virtual takeover of the 
City of Camden. 

Currently, the city has a 
14 percent unemployment 
rate, the lowest per-capita 
incomes in the state and a 
crime rate three times the 
state average. The school sys- 
tem, with a high school 
dropout rate of 70 percent has 
already been threatened with 
a takeover similar to the one 
in Newark. 

A proposal inserted in the 
current state budget has 
offered a $15 million bailout 
for the city 


Plainfield 
cops show 
and prove 
at games 


PLAINFIELD—Three offi- 
cers from the Plainfield Police 
Force represented the city at the 
recent World Police Games in 
Dallas, Texas loaded down with 
medals and awards. 

Sergeant Michael Gilliam, 
Sergeant Wilfred Whitley and 
Officer Lonnie Jones won a total 
of eight medals in their respec- 
tive fields of athletic expertise. 
The non-Olympic event drew 
over 3,600 members of law 
enforcement participating in 
over two dozen events. 

Sergeant Gilliam received 
two gold medals in the Karate 
Black Belt competition. He is 
currently a three-time World 
Champion in this competition. 
“The exciting thing about these 
games is the spirit of cama- 
raderie it fosters both in the 
department and at the games,” 
he said. 

Sergeant Whitley received 
Silver and Bronze medals in golf- 
ing, and was very impressed by 
the attendance at the event, 
“Sharing experiences with your 
peers in law enforcement from 
around the country can help you 
become more effective in your 
work,” he said. 


Three offices from the cate Police Force came back from the World Police Games loaded down with medals. 


They are, from left, Sergeant 


The recipient of two Silver and 
two Bronze medals in Bowling 


and the Service Revolver category, 


Officer Lonnie Jones looks for- 
ward to attending the event in the 
future and bringing home more 


Whitley, Sergeant Michael Gilliam, and Officer Lonnie Jones. 


awards. “I am proud to represent 
the city of Plainfield and bring 
these medals home,” he said. 


Linda 
McLeod 
is top 
teacher 


NEWARK—Newark Public 
Schools District Superintendent 
Dr. Beverly Hall announced that 
the District Teacher of the Year is 
Ms. Linda McLeod, who teaches at 
Maple Avenue School. 

“As the District Teacher of the 
Year, Ms. McLeod represents the 
very best of the many skilled and 
dedicated professionals who each 
day inspire a love of learning in 
our students,” said Dr. Hall. 

Linda McLeod has taught at 
Maple Avenue School for her 
entire 26 year career. She present- 
ly teaches reading and language 
arts to seventh and eighth grade 
students and is also a member of 
the school’s Core Team, a planning 
body comprised of teachers, par- 
ents “od administrators. 

winning nominee out of 
a wal of 29 in the district, Ms. 
McLeod will go on to compete for 
the position of County Teacher of 
the Year and, if successful, the 
State Teacher of the Year for 1998- 
99. All 29 of the district nominees 
will participate in the Governor's 
Teacher Recognition Program, 
which is intended to inspire good 
teachers to maintain a high quali- 
ty of instruction. 


Plainfield schools get grant 
for after-school programs 


PLAINFIELD— The Plain- 
field Board of Education received 
a $1.2 million grant from the fed- 
erally-funded 21st Century Com- 
munity Learning Centers to cre- 
ate after-school programs for 
approximately 300 students and 
their parents. 

U.S. Congressman Bob 
Franks (R-District 7) recently 
presented the grant to the Plain- 
field Partnership for Learning a 
consortium of organizations 
including the Plainfield Board of 
Education along with city and 
county social, health and welfare 
services that will cooperate in 
creating the after-school pro- 
grams. 

The ceremonies were held at 


the Washington Elementary 
School, one of three schools in the 
district where the learning cen- 
ters will be opened in September. 
Learning centers will also be 
opened at the Stillman Elemens 
tary School and at the Hubbard 
and Maxson Middle Schools. 

The funds will be used to 
establish after-school programs 
for children that will include 
tutoring programs; homework 
help; academic enrichment pro- 
grams in science, math and strat- 
egy as well as art activities; drug 
prevention; sports; peer media- 
tion; counseling; life skills class 
es and health and dental refer- 
rals. 

The grant to the school dis- 


trict is one of four given to com- 


second largest amount in the 
state after Newark. A total of $40 
million was awarded by Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton to 98 communi- 
ties in the country after receiving 


nearly 2,000 applications. The 
grants given range from $47,000 
to $2.3 million a year for three 
years. Plainfield’s grant is for 
$413,000 a year for three years. 

In addition to programs for 
children, the school district) will 
initiate support groups for par- 
ents, classes to teach parenting 
skills, instruction on homework 
assistance, health and nutrition 
information sessions and literacy 
and counseling activities. 


County jail 
system 

gets 

new director 


ELIZABETH—James 
Coleman, an official with E 
City of Nashville, Tenn. With 
more than 25 years of correc- 
tions experience, has been 
named to the post of Union 
County’s director of Correction 
Services. 

Coleman will start as direc- 
tor next month. Named assis- 
tant director of the county’s 
department of corrections in 
April of this year, Coleman is a 
former corrections officer and 
director of an inmate work pro- 
gram for the Davidson County, 
Tennessee Sherriffs depart- 
ment. From 1980 to 1983, Cole- 
man worked for the Tennessee 
Corrections Institute, develop- 
ing training programs for local 
and county-level corrections 
and law enforcement personnel 
and acting as a consultant in 
jail operations. He left the 
institute in 1990 to work with 
the National Institute of Cor- 
rections in Boulder, Co., where 
he coordinated management 
training programs for correc- 
tions department across the 
country. 

“James Coleman brings a 
strong background in correc- 
tions, having worked as an offi- 
cer and in the area of officer 
training on the local, county 
and national levels,” said Union 
County Manager Michael J. 

a. “He continues this 
y's focus on training and 
professionalism.” 

Coleman said he plans to 
focus on overtime at the jail. “I 
want to ensure that he facility 
has the proper staff for each 
shift,” he said. I also want to 
focus on training and to ensure 
that staff has the most up-to- 
date training possible.” 


Status of minorities 
to be studied 


TRENTON—According to 
the 1990 census, New Jersey's 
unemployment rate for African- 
Americans and Latinos consis- 
tently exceeds twice that of 
whites. The mean household 
income for whites is nearly 
$54,000, but for blacks it is closer 
to $35,000 and for Latinos it is 
closer to $36,000. Only five per- 
cent of the state’s white popula- 
tion lives below the poverty line. 
By contrast 19 percent of blacks 
and 19 percent of Hispanics live 
below the poverty line. 

To address these statistics, 
the Assembly Appropriations 
Committee 
recently 


approved leg- African 
islation that : 

would estab. Americans, 
lish a two- Latinos. 
year legisla- | S, 
tive commis- Asians, and 
sion to stud; . 
the social Native 
and economic Americans 
status 


minorities in CPE routinely 


New Jersey 
The mea- denied 
sure(A-1237) access and 
is sponsored A 
by Assembly Opportunity 
Democratic P 
Leader to jobs, 
Joseph v. schools, and 
Doria, Jr. (D- $ 
Hudson) and “Rousing. 


ssembly | (aaa 
Speaker Jack Collins (A-Salem). 
‘African Americans, Latinos, 
Asians, and Native Americans 
are routinely denied access and 
opportunity to jobs, schools, and 
housing,” said Doria. “This, con- 
sequently, has made it very diffi- 
cult for minorities to progress 
from a disadvantageous econom- 
ic and social status and enter 
America’s mainstream.” 

Doria’s measure would estab- 
lish a two-year legislative study 
commission—the Commission on 
the Status of Minorities—that 


would be responsible for assess- 
ing the current status of social 
and | economic opportunities 


available to ethnic and racial 
minorities, The 20-member com- 
mission would be made up of four 
legislators and 16 public mem- 
bers, 


In the commission’s first 
year, the members would be 
responsible for reviewing current 
literature and statistical data on 
ethnic and racial minorities of 
color, interviewing experts, hir- 
ingconsultants, holding hearings 
and cataloguing and inventory- 
ing existing public and private 
resources aimed at providing 
sogial and economic opportuni- 
ties to the state’s communities of 
color, In its second year, the com- 
mission would then create a com- 
préhensive database using the 
compiled information. 

The database would be made 
available to the public, to state 
and local agencies, and to non- 
governmental organizations, 
particularly those representing 
the state’s African Americans, 
Asian, Latino and Native Ameri- 
ca ¢ommunities. At the end of 
its two-year term, the commis- 
sion would be responsible in issu- 
ing @ report containing its find- 
ingg and recommendations,” This 
commission will help bring to 
light many of the social and eco- 
nomiieal obstacles that continue 
to hinder our minority communi- 


East Orange football 
player charged in wa 


BATON ROUGE, La. (AP)—A 
photograph taken by a bank's auto- 
mated teller machine helped police 
track a suspect in the January kid- 


University football player, was 
booked into Parish Prison 
charges of aggravated rape, sec- 

armed rob- 


napping, rape and robbery of a 24- 
year-old woman. 

Jewell D. Plummer, 22, of East 
Orange, was arrested recently 
after being identified as a suspect 
in the alleged attack. A camera 
recorded him using the victim's 
ATM card, police said. 

Plummer, a former Southern 


bery and unauthorized use of an 
access card. Bond was set at 
$300,000. 
After the suspect's picture was 
published in The Advocate of 
aton Rouge, several people identi- 
fied its subject as Plummer, the 
warrant says. 


Jabaar Jones 


Rutgers University. 


tiesi said Doria. “Its 
datigns will certainly prove valu- 
abl@ in our efforts in finding a 
solyfion to these serious obsta- 
clegg 

‘The state must continue to 
playa role in ensuring an equal 
footing for minorities in educa- 
tion and employment.” 

The same census report 
showed that more than 25 per- 
cent/0f the state’s white popula- 
tion hold a bachelor’s degree or 
better, But only 13.6 percent of 
blacks and 10 percent of Hispan- 
ics halve such college degrees. 


THE 2ND ANNUAL 
GEORGE “GEE-GEE” BROWN 


George “Gee-Gee” Brown 


MEMORIAL BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 
JULY 17 - JULY 19, 1998 


Helping your Community 
Mean Helping Yourself 


Join Jabaar Jones & other celebrity ath- 
|| letes in the 2nd memorial tournament for 

the late George “Gee-Gee” Brown who 
was gunned down in 1988 by a stray bul- 
let during a basketball game. 


This is not only a tournament for adults, but children will be involved asl 
well. Loads of prizes and CD's will be given away to the youth. Among the 
prizes will be two basketball camp scholarships to Rider University andl 


[The games will be held at Madison Avenue Playground located at 
Madison and W. 2nd St. in Plainfield [adjacent to McDonald’s}, 


Game Time 
Friday, July 17 at 5 p.m. 
Saturday, July 18 at 12 p.m. 
Sunday, July 19 at 12 p.m. 


Vendors are welcome and for more information, contact: Jabaar Jones, 
Cc at 908-233-1446 or 908-233-0245. 


TOURNAMENT SPONSORS 
Bong Jewelers - Plainfield 
City News Publishing Company - Plainfield 
Chicken Holiday - Plainfield 
Ferraro’s Pizza - Plainfield 
Freshwaters Restaurant Southern Cuisine - Plainfield 
Judkins Colonial Home - Plainfield 
McDonald’s of Plainfield 
Ped Eze Sports - Plainfield 
Plainfield Beauty Supply - Plainfield 
Ray’s Hairitage Barber Shop - Scotch Plains 
Rockview Screen Printing - Plainfield 
Sound Express - Plainfield 
Timmons & Associates - Plainfield 
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Here’s to you: 
our graduates 


By Dr. Conrad Worrill 


During the months of May and 
June, thousands of Africans in 
America participate in commence- 
ment exercises affirming their grad- 
uation from elementary, middle 
school, high school and college. 
Often I am requested to speak at 
these commencement exercises and 
the following is generally what 1 
share with the graduates, their fac- 
ulties, families and friends: 


Your life has just begun today 
brothers and sisters. This is probably 
one of the most important days in 
Yous life as you make this transition, 

this rights of Passage in moving 
ieee another stage in your devel- 
opment as young Africans in 
America. 

I'd like to congratulate your 
teachers, parents, guardians, and 
extended family members who are 
here today and who have supported 
you in reaching this critical stage of 
your life at this critical hour in his- 
tory. 

I want to have a brief but serious 
talk with you today brothers and sis- 
ters. It is being predicted that by the 
year 2,000, and beyond, if the cur- 
Tent trend continues, 70 percent of 
African men in America between the 
ages of 16 and 28 will either be in 
jail, addicted to drugs or alcoholism. 
Increasingly, this same trend is 
occurring with African females in 
‘America. One of the purposes of our 
educational pursuits is to turn this 
devastating trend around. 

What does all this mean today as 
you graduate from this educational 
institution that professes to be dedi- 
cated to the academic and cultural 
development of young people like 
yourselves? As young Black people, 
or Africans in America, about to 
enter a new stage in life, let me 
define what being Black and African 
feally means, 


First, it is color—your African 


Secondly, it is culture. 
Practicing a lifestyle which recog- 
nizes the importance of our African 
and African in America heritage and 
traditions that are geared to the val- 
ues which will facilitate the present 
and future development of our peo- 

le. 


Thirdly, it is consciousness. We 
should always be conscious of our 
strength, beauty, and potential as 
African people. In this connection, 
we should always interpret all situa- 
tions from the standpoint of the 
greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber of Africans in the world. This is 
called the African principle. 

Finally and fourthly, Black, or 
being African, means commitment. 
It means a willingness to work tire- 
lessly in the interest of African peo- 
ple and all oppressed humanity. So it 
is today that I am challenging you to 
continue on the path of becoming 
independent African people who are 
not dependent on others outside of 
our communities for the things we 
can do for ourselves. 

I am challenging you as you 
make this rites of passage to prepare 
yourselves to become committed to 
the struggle for the just and common 
cause for the liberation and redemp- 
tion of African people worldwide. 

This dedication to the common 
cause goes beyond there sources of 
one generation. It means we must 
always learn from previous genera- 
tions and the wisdom of our ances- 
tors as a way of seeking and strug- 
gling for a better way of life for 
African people based on goals and 
objectives in our own best interests. 

In other words, we must stop 
killing each other over material 
items and drugs that other people 
manufacture and bring into our com- 
munities, We must stop the killings! 

We must seek to prepare the 
generations to come to develop the 
skills and resources for making our 
ultimate freedom and liberation a 


Some of the menibaey of the graduating Class of 1998 at ‘Plainfield High School were elated, some were 


relieved, and some were overwhelmed. 


reality. As Malcolm X always said - 
“education is the passport to frees 
dom.” 


As the renown African in 
America educator, psychologist and 
historian Dr. Asa Hilliard writes 
SBA: The Re a ening of the 
African Mind - “We Africans. 
have not viewed our problem holis- 
tically. After years of living under 
conditions of extreme oppression, 
we have settled for limited defini- 
tions of our problem.” 

Dr. Hilliard explains that a * 
classic example may be taken from 
the period of the Civil Rights 
Movement. The evil and gross injus- 
tice of slavery and segregation vio- 


lated the civil rights of African peo- 
ple and had to be addressed. 
However, the necessary task of 
fighting for civil rights was insuffi- 
cient to allow for the healing of a 
people. Our healing requires a 
greater conceptual frame than that 
provided by civil rights.” 

Remember parents, teachers, 
and students—as our esteemed elder 
Dr. John Henrik Clarke has repeat- 
edly warned that powerful people 
never teach powerless people how to 
take power from them 

Education is one of the most 
sensitive arenas in the life of a peo- 
ple. Its role is to be honest and true 
and to tell people where they have 


been and what they are. Most impor- 
tantly, Dr. Clarke points out, the role 
of education. and history is to'tell a 
people where they still must go. This 
is a great day for you who have 
made this step in your rights of pas- 
sage and transition. We congratulate 
you and in the name of all our ances- 
tors and send you forward to the 
next stage of your development in 
the cycle of life 

A Luta Continua—the struggle 
continues and we will conquer with- 
out a doubt. Hotep! 


Dr. Conrad Worrill is the 
National Chairman of the National 
Black United Front. 


End 


TRENTON—A new survey spon- 
sored by the State Chamber, Rutgers 
Business School and Arthur Andersen 
reveals that recent college graduates 
and graduating seniors think they have 
received all the formal schooling they 
need for lifetime employment and that 
their career path will remain relatively 
constant. This is contrary to national 
trends that predict lifelong reaming 
and multiple career changes are now a 
necessity, and indicates that new grad- 
uates may have trouble navigating the 
modem workplace. The survey also 
indicates that when weighing a job 
offer, Gen Xers feel the work environ- 
ment was almost twice as important as 
fringe benefits. 


School’s out for life 
Forty-two percent of respondents 
felt they would not return to full-time 
student status during the course of their 
career, and 43 percent felt they would 
not go back to school as a part-time 
student. Only two percent of respon- 


of school doesn’t 
end the learning 


Respondents’ outlook runs contrary to national trends 


dents saw themselves as being part- 
time students for more than 10 years— 
something that the changing work- 
place will demand, Twenty-three per- 
cent thought they would spend one or 
two years and 23 percent foresaw three 
or four more years as a full-time stu- 
dent, while 36 percent thought they 
might spend between one and four 
years on a part-time basis. 

“As it is, people will always be 
going back for a graduate degree or to 
finish their undergraduate work,” said 
P. George Benson, former dean of 
Rutgers Business School. “What’s sur- 
prising is that less than one percent are 
expecting that they will be part-time 
students for life. This flies in the face 
of current thinking regarding the con- 
tinuing role that education will play for 
workers in tomorrow’s learning orga- 
nizations.” “Alvin Tomer, author of 
Future Shock, said ‘the illiterate of the 
year 2000 will not be the individual 
who cannot read and write, but the one 
who cannot learn, unlearn and 


relearn,”” added Joan Verplanck, presi- 
dent of the State Chamber. “Those who 
understand this will succeed.” 


The expectation of a 
single career path 

Sixty percent of the respondents 
did not expect to make major shifts or 
changes in the type of work they will 
do over their lifetime. Of the 40 per- 
cent that did, 57 percent foresaw only 
one or two changes. About 18 percent 
thought they might have five or more 
career shifts, which is what experts are 
predicting will be the norm for today’s 
graduates . 

“Many people who were down- 
sized in the last decade had trouble 
recovering because the workplace 
changed so dramatically and there no 
longer was a demand for their skills,” 
said Benson. “They were caught 
between yesterday’s workplace where 
you could expect to stay in a single 
organization on a well wom career 
path, and today’s which requires life- 


long learning and movement within 
and among organizations. This is caus- 
ing a big problem for New Jersey busi- 
nesses, continued Verplanck. “There 
are plenty of jobs in the state that need 
to be filled, but because they require 
new and specialized sets of skills they 
are going unfilled, Businesses have to 
import talent from abroad because they 
can’t find skilled workers domestical- 
ly.” 


The single employer 
myth 


When asked about the chances that 
they would spend their entire career 
with one employer, 24 percent were 
fairly certain this would be the case. 
Only 28 percent saw little or no chance 
of finishing their career in the same 
place they started 

Eighty four percent of Gen Xers, 
regardless of age, expect 10 or more 
years with one employer. The average 
expectation is 18.2 years, and the 
median is 15 years. “Twenty or 30 


years ago these expectations would 
have been met,” continued Verplanck 
Today it is mythology Technology and 
competition changed that a decade 
ago.” 


Work environment, not 

benefits, is paramount 
Regardless of how long they 
expect to work for a company, Gen 
Xers are clear about what would make 
them want to work for that company. 
The survey asked them to identity 
three qualities other than salary and an 
appropriate match to their skills that a 
job or workplace would need to have 
to make them want to accept a job 
offer. Most cited was work environ- 
ment (26 percen). “Challenging job” 
and a “Location” were each cited b 
percent of the respondents. Benefit 
were important to only 14 percent: of 
the respondents and “chance for 
advancement” and “quality company,” 
registered in the single digits at eight 

percent and five percent respectively. 


Safety for 
kids at 
play falls 
short 


By Will Lester 
Associated Press Writer 


WASHINGTON (AP)—Charles 
Richey watched as a slide at a school 
playground collapsed when his nine- 
year-old daughter Jill swung on one 
of its support beams. The slide fell on 
her chest, and she died 90 minutes 
later. 

Soon after Jill’s death five years 
ago, the Pittsburgh businessman 
decided the best way to honor her 
memory was to crusade for safe play- 
grounds. Now Pittsburgh is in the 
second year of a five-year program to 
bring every one of its 169 play- 
grounds to current safety standards. 

“I cannot stop the slide from 
falling on my daughter,” Richey said 
in a telephone interview Thursday. 
“But I can stop the next one.” 

Pittsburgh’s aggressive app- 
roach, spurred by Richey’s family 
tragedy, is more the exception than 
the rule. 

A study released recently by con- 
sumer groups indicates that most 
communities have plenty of room for 
improvement when it comes to play- 
ground safety. It did not rank the 
cities. 

The study, released by the 
Consumer Federation of America and 
the U.S. Public Interest Research 
Group, cited evidence of limited 
prest in fee years. 

seen some slight 
EE e Ed Mierzwinski of 
the U.S. Public Interest Research 
Group said at a news conference. 
“But we are finding too many play- 
grounds that are unsafe.” 

“Kids are going to scrape their 
knees, try risk-taking behavior,” said 
Mary Ellen Fise, product safety 
director of the Consumer Federation 
of America. “This isn’t like making 
padded rooms. We're focusing on 
injuries that could cause serious 
injuries or deaths.” 

The study found that nine of 10 
playgrounds surveyed had inade- 
quate protective surfaces. This is a 
vital area because three out of four 
playground injuries are caused by 
falls, the study said. 

More than half the playgrounds 
surveyed had hazards with swing 
spacing, two-thirds had climbing 
equipment higher than the recom- 
mended six feet and a third had slid- 
ing boards higher than that. Four out 
of 10 playgrounds had devices that 
risked trapping a child’s head, dan- 
gerous playground equipment and 
protrusions or gaps that could lead to 
strangulation, the groups said. 

For the first time, the groups 
looked at the hazards of paint on 
playground equipment and found that 
almost half of the playgrounds had 
peeling or chipping paint. More 
analysis was needed to determine 
how much of it was dangerous lead- 
based paint. 

Each year, about 150,000 chil- 
dren sustain playground injuries that 
require trips to hospitals. About 15 
children die 

The study, done every two years 
since 1992, found that the number of 
playgrounds without adequate pro- 
tective surfacing was about the same 
this year as in 1996. It noted that 
more playgrounds had a mix of hard 
and soft surfaces, indicating that 
some efforts, though inadequate, are 
being mad 

“People are starting to become 
aware that children are dying on our 
playgrounds,” said Richey, who has 
two other children. “I'd like to think 
that when I see my daughter in heav- 
en, she'll know that I tried my best to 
stop the next slide from falling.” 


New technology could change 
how you watch movies at home 


By John Horn 
AP Entertainment Writer 


SANTA MONICA, Calif—A new 
entertainment-on-demand system 
aimed at delivering movies, music and 
more into the home made its debut in its 
first meaningful consumer test, with 
trial runs set for Phoenix and 
Philadelphia in June. Entertainment on 
demand has never become a practical 
reality, but several leading companies, 
including Intel, Sony, US West and 
Comcast, are betting this new in-home 
system, called Intertainer, has a chance 
of succeeding. 

Timertainer i is one of several compa- 
nies seeking to exploit new broadband 
technology, which can bring data into 
the home at speeds 20 to 100 times 
faster than the fastest computer 
modems currently available. Cable and 
telephone companies are now spending 


millions installing these high-speed 
lines. One estimate by the research 
firm, The Forrester Report, projects that 
nearly one-quarter of all U.S. homes 
will have such high-speed lines by 
2005. Intertainer says it could have as 
many as 20,000 users by the end of this 
year. 

Today’s Pay-Per-View movie chan- 
nels offer limited titles at specific times. 
If you want to watch “In and Out,” you 
have to be in front of your television at 
exactly the right time. If your taste runs 
toward art films, you rarely get a chance 
to order the movie you want, since most 
of the offerings are blockbuster star 
vehicles. 

Video stores offer only a slightly 
better alternative, but involve a few 
annoyances, such as having to leave 
home to get the movie. The theory 
behind Intertainer is to transform the 
Personal computer, and eventually the 


television itself, into a one-stop enter- 

tainment bazaar. With the click of a 
mouse, you can order a movie, shop for 
clothes, listen to a new jazz release or 
assemble your own Luther Vandross 
greatest hits record, download the 
music and send it to a recordable CD 
machine. 

‘The technology also allows for true 
interactive viewing. While checking out 
a new Will Smith music video, viewers 
can click on a preview of Smith's “Men 
in Black” and, if they want, order the: 
movie. The film itself remains on 
Intertainer's main computer, so the film 
can be paused, rewound, fast-forward- 
ed—or started 12 hours later. If Smith’s 
Ray-Bans look especially good, you 
might even order a pair for yourself 
without leaving your home. 

onsumers can use Intertainer on a 
PC or on a TV equipped with a set-top 
box or a set-top personal computer, 


Unlike current video on a PC, 
Intertainer’s image is full-screen, with 
none of the typical Internet choppiness. 
e system’s “smart agent” will also 
record your votes on whatever you 
watch and try to steer you to program- 
ming that might match your tastes. 
“The demographic profile we're 
going after is someone who's pretty 
uupscale—who wouldn't mind paying 
a month for a high-speed Internet 
connection,” says Jonathan Taplin, 
Intertainer’s co-chairman and a former 
movie producer. 
In the Philadelphia and Phoenix tri- 
als, Intertainer customers will have a 
choice of only about 200 movies, far 
from the selection available at a local 
Blockbuster. About 10 percent of the 
titles, limited by computer storage 
space, will be updated every week, but 
Taplin says he hopes to have as many as 
movies soon, 


Soon you will be able to get movies like “Amistad” whenever you want 
through the services of Intertainer. 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 1 


NEW BRUNSWICK—Breastfeeding 
Support Group meets twice a month 
starting at 12:15 p.m. at the Robert 
Wood Johnson University Hospital. 
For more information, call 732-937- 


NEW BRUNSWICK—Living with 
Cancer Support Group meets three 
Wednesdays a month at 7 p.m. at the 
Cancer Institute of New Jersey For 
more information, call 732-235-7557. 


NEW BRUNSWICK—New Horizons 
Support Group for those who have 
completed cancer treatment meets 
two Wednesdays a month at the 
Cancer Institute of New Jersey at 7 
p.m. For further information, call 732- 
235-6792. 


FRIDAY, JULY 3 


NEW BRUNSWICK—Hepatitis “C” 
Support Group meets first Friday of 
each month 7:30 p.m. in the Robert 
Wood Johnson University Hospital 
Board Room. For further information, 
call 732-937-8820. 


THURSDAY, JULY 9 


JERSEY CITY—New Jersey City 
University will offer four seminars for 
individuals seeking certification as 
alcoholism and/or drug abuse coun- 
selors in New Jersey. For more infor- 
mation, call the Saturday Semester 
Office at 201-200-3089. 


FRIDAY, JULY 10 


WESTFIELD—The National Council 
on Alcoholism and Drug Dependence 
of Union County will hold a workshop 
on Post Methadone Recovery, from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Call for further informa- 
tion and registration, 908-233-8810. 


FRIDAY, JULY 24 


WESTFIELD—The National Council 
on Alċoholism and Drug Dependence 
of Union County will hold a workshop 
on Compulsive Gambling, from 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Call for further information 
and registration, 908-233-8810. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 4 


WESTFIELD—The National Council 
on Alcoholism and Drug Dependence 
of Union County will hold a three day 
workshop on Assessment. Call for 
further information and registration, 
908-233-8810. 


L i vee | 
Outstanding services 
for heart patients 


A grand celebration was a part of the ribbon cutting ceremony for the opening of Muhlenberg Regional 


Hospital’s new cardiac continual care unit. This state of the art facility includes the newest 


cardiac emergencies, diagnosis, inpatient care and 


AEDs and early 
defibrillation | 
save human lives 


NORTH BRUNSWICK—In the 
past few months numerous stories have 
been published in New Jersey newspa- 
pers about automated external defibril- 
lators (AEDs) and the importance of 


loss of effective pulse and blood pres- 
sure. Most episodes of sudden cardiac 
arrest are due to abnormal heart 
rhythms called arrhythmia’s. Victims of 
sudden cardiac arrest collapse and 


ly 

school district is considering the pur- 
chase of AEDs and many New Jersey 
Corporations and corporate complexes 
have begun to install defibrillators. 
Middlesex Borough may purchase 
eight AEDs for its public safety depart- 
ments to add to the three AEDs current- 
ly in a rescue squad ambulance and 
police Harrah’s in Atlantic City 
Installed de defibrillators and trained their 
security staff to operate the AEDs. 
There have been many stories about 
local townships, police departments and 
‘emergency rescue squads in the process 
of acquiring AEDs. 

AEDs are a “hot topic” in New 
Jersey and around the country, and 
rightly so. The American Heart 
Association estimates that 24,000 or 
more unnecessary deaths could be pre- 
vented each year if automated extemal 
defibrillators (AEDs) were more wide- 
ly available to “traditional first respon- 
ders” (emergency medical service and 


On hand for the 


m left, 


John Kopicki, Executive Vice President, Solaris Health System; Ann Logan, R.N., Assistant Vice bresidant 
Amy Gibson, R.N, Nurse Manager, Mary Anne Keyes, R.N.; Vice President, Robert Schlosser, Chairman, 
Mehlenberg Board of Governors and Howard Semer, M.D., Chief of Cardiology. 


ire rescue “targeted first 
responders” (e.g., police, security 
FEST, foreman, flight attendants, life- 
guard 


s). 
Sudden cardiac arrest is an abrupt 


quickly lose with- 
out waming. Unless a Pioa heart 
rhythm is restored. death follows with- 
in a matter of minutes. The key to sur- 
vival is timely initiation of a series of 
events, referred to as the “Chain of 
Survival.” The four links in the “Chain 
of Survival” are: 1) Early Access (“Call 
911”); 2) Early CPR; 3) Early 
Defibrillation; and 4) Early Advanced 
Care. 


AED availability and early defibril- 
lation is perhaps the most critical link in 
the chain. and weakness in any link 
lessens the chance of survival and con- 
demns the efforts of an emergency 
medical system to poor results. After as 
little as 10 minutes, very few resuscita- 
tion attempts are successful. 

“The American Heart Association 
Supports the strategic placement of 
AEDs in airports, train and bus termi- 
nals, stadiums, casinos, concert halls, 
arenas, large office complexes, and 
other sites where large numbers of peo- 
ple gather; and allow their use with 


sion,” 
access to defibrillation will give us the 
chance to save more New Jersey lives.” 


Rogers-Hunter leads 
state student nurses 


‘Tips’ on 
raising 
infants 
right 


TIPS FOR TEACHING 
Infants & Toddlers 


Eat tervention Program 


© 


BLOOMFIELD— Bloomfield 


Orange, at right, a senior at 


College student Norma Rodgers- 
Hunter of Plainfield, left, conducted 
her first meeting as president of New 
Jersey Nursing Students, Inc. (NJNS) 
recently on campus. Joining her on 
the board was Sheila Chelnik of West 


Bloomfield College, who was recent- 
ly elected community h r 
for the organization. NJNS is an affil- 


iate of the National Student Nurses’ 
Association with more than 1,500 
members throughout the state, 


Possible link to high 
blood pressure in blacks 


By David Koenig 
Associated Press Writer 


DALLAS (AP)—Healthy blacks 
pa t react as strongly as whites to a 
hemical that helps the body handle 


sae, cording to a study that could 
help explain why blacks are more like- 
ly to have high blood pressure. 

Many doctors have long blamed 
poor diet and lifestyle choices for the 
prevalence of high blood pressure. But 
the study, published Thursday in 
Hypertension, a journal of the 
American Heart Association, offers a 
Physiological possiblity 

“Hypertension is probably caused 
by several factors,” said Dr. Julio A. 
Panza, lead researcher. “Other studies 
have reported that blacks have 
increased sensitivity to salt.” 

The at the National 


Legislators defend 
organ donor system 


WASHINGTON—USS. Senators Robert G. Torricelli (D -NJ) and Frank 
Lautenberg (D - NJ) joined transplant doctors from across the nation at a 
Capitol Hill press conference recently to decry proposed changes to the nation- 
al organ donation system. 

Health and Human Services (HHS) Secretary Donna Shalala has proposed 
changing the way organs are made available to recipients. Currently, organs are 
offered first to the state where become available, then to the region, and then 
nationally Under the proposed rules, potential would be prioritized nationally, 
and organs would be made available to the matching recipient closest to the top 
of the list. 

“A national organ donation system will force the smaller transplant centers 
that serve the uninsured and underinsured to close as the vast majority of organs 
go to the handful of the nation’s transplant centers with the longest waiting 
lists,” said Torricelli. 

“We should take a reasonable pause before making such a radical change 
in the way organ donations are allocate, said Sen. Lautenberg. “I fear that New 
Jersey patients will be hit with long waiting periods without really improving 
the national system. What we really need to do is promote more organ donation 
throughout the county.” 

Torricelli’s legislation, which was introduced recently, would delay the 
implementation of the proposed rule by one year and require a study to gauge 


the impact on community-based programs and low-income patients. 


The expertise of two of 
Children’s Specialized Hospital's 
early childhood development special- 
ists is now available in paperback for 
professionals and parente 

Ellen D'Amato, Ph.D, of 
Ridgewood, an educational psycholo- 
st, and Dorothy Benson, M.A., of 
South Amboy, a teacher in CSH’s 
Early Intervention Program along 
with contributions from other profes- 
sionals have written Tips for 
Teaching ig and Toddlers. 

The his book came to 


toddlers with special needs. The book 
has become a guide for new EIP 
teachers and therapists who are look- 

to incorporate new activities into 
their sessions. The activities can also 
be easily performed by parents and 
childcare providers looking to 
enhance their children’s develop- 
ment. 


Tips for Teaching Infants and 
Children is available by calling 1- 
8090-4-speech and may soon be 
available through Barnes and Noble 
bookstores. 


Facts on Organ Donation 


+American lives have been saved by organ transplants in the 
past 15 years. 20,000 were performed just last year. 

60,000 people are currently awaiting a donor organ. 1,500 of 
them live in New Jersey. 

Every 16 minutes a new name is added to the national list. 
Every day, 11 people on the national waiting list die (more than 
4,000 a year) waiting for an organ. 

«New Jersey’s system of certificate of need and charity care 
ensures that the most critical patients get organs first, regardless 
of income. The New Jersey transplant rate over 5 years in the 
minority communities is 30 percent, versus 19 percent nationally. 
of transplant recipients nationwide, one 

In New Jersey, 30 percent of transplant 
ipients are uninsured or rely on Medicaid. 
*In 1997, 376 people received organs donated by 125 New 
Jersey residents, the most donations he New Jersey Sharing 
Network was created in1987. 

In response to overwhelming public concern over regulations 
published by the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
(HHS) that remove geography as a consideration for donor organ 
allocation, Senator Torricelli’s legislation that will delay the imple- 
mentation of the regulations to allow time for additional study. 


The bill also requires HHS to conduct a study of proposed reg- 
ulations before implementation in consultation with the medical 
community, including those serving low-income patients. 


Heart, Lung and Blood Institute said 
that blacks aren’t as strongly affected 


as whites by the chemical nitric oxide, 
which helps blood vessels relax and 
carry more blood to muscles during 
mental stress. 

Panza said more research is need- 
ed into the role of nitric oxide his 
study used only 12 blacks and 14 
whites. But he is optimistic it will lead 
to earlier identification of people like- 
ly to develop high blood pressure and 
maybe the development of drugs to 
treat it. 

High blood pressure is a leading 
risk factor for heart disease, heart 
attacks, stroke and diabetes. Yet, doc- 
tors are able to pinpoint the cause of 
high blood pressure in only about one 
in 10 patients. 

A doctor with the American Heart 
Association said the study is signifi- 
cant because none of the test subjects 
had high blood pressure. 

That hints strongly at some physi- 
ological difference between blacks and 


whites, said Dr. Roxanne Rodney, 
associate director of nuclear cardiok 
gy at Columbia Presbyterian Medical 
Center and an associate professor at 
Columbia University in New York. 

“Most of the previous work has 
been done with medicines, diet and 
exercise,” Ms. Rodney said. “Those 
factors are all important, but I think we 
need to get beyond that and see if there 
are actual cellular differences.” 

Not only are blacks about 40 per- 
cent more likely than whites to have 
high blood pressure, they also tend to 
develop it earlier and more severely. 

“This study is certainly in line 
with the theory that something is going 
on in blacks that leads to tighter blood 
vessels,” said University of Maryland 
researcher Dr. Elijah Saunders. He 
also believes environmental factors, 
including stress from poverty, might 
explain the prevalence of high blood 
pressure in blacks. 


Watch children for 
signs of heat stroke 


By Dr. Ellen Putter 
New York University School of 
Medicine 


It’s summer and the air is filled 
with the joyous sounds of children at 
play. From morning until night, chil- 
dren are chasing balls, capturing 
flags and playing tag. But this pic- 
ture can turn grim if children play so 
hard and so long that they experience 
a condition called heat stroke. 

Overheating occurs when people 
oyerexert themselves in very hot 
weather. Heat stroke takes place 
when the body’s internal tempera- 
ture rises high enough to damage 
itself. Although this is rare, heat 
stfOke can cause imbalances in the 
body’s electrolytes (or natural salts), 
shut down the kidneys, and cause 
shock or even death. Among those at 
greatest risk for heat stroke are the 
elderly, who are sensitive to heat and 
poor air quality, and children, who 
may not pay attention to signs that 
they are becoming overheated. Signs 
of extreme overheating include 
thirst, fatigue, flushed skin and feel- 
ings of dizziness. . 

At special risk are infants, tod- 
diers and children with chronic 
Illmesses, such as heart and lung 
problems or diabetes. 

“Infants and toddlers are especial- 
ly sensitive to the sun because the 
sufface area of their heads is large, 
relative to the rest of their bodies. 
Because of this greater surface area, 
their heads—if exposed to the sun— 
cam absorb harmful amounts of heat. 
Therefore, infants and toddlers 
should always wear hats when they 
go outside in hot, sunny weather. 
Very young children are also at risk 
for heat stroke because they may not 
be able to verbalize their need for 


water. Remember to provide them 
with plenty of liquids. 

The good news is that heat 
stroke is almost entirely preventable. 
To protect your children this sum- 
mer, follow these simple common- 
sense precautions: 

*Never leave children locked 
inside an unattended car, even for a 
few minutes. Although this can be 
dangerous any time, it can quickly 
turn deadly when the weather is hot. 
Almost every summer, there are 
news reports of children dying of 
heat or suffocation after being 
locked inside a car and forgotten. 
Temperatures inside a parked car can 
reach as high as 150 di cs Finth> 


get plenty 


water bottle. Or, if they're playing in 
the back yard, call frequent breaks 
for drinks. Serve children sports 
drinks to replace electrolytes that 
may be lost due to excessive sweat- 
ing, or serve food with some added 
salt, which can also replace elec- 
trolytes lost through sweat. 

*Give children opportunities to 
cool off in water. Set up sprinklers, 
visit swimming pools or lakes, set up 


wading pools, or just use the shower, 
Immersing oneself in cold—but not 
icy—water is a good way to cool the 
body down. 

*Have children play in shady 
areas, and make sure they take time 
out to rest. 

‘In times of extreme heat, allow 
children to cool off in air condition- 
ing. If your home is not air-condi- 
tioned, use fans to circulate the air or 
visit movie theaters, restaurants or 
stores that are air-conditioned. 

*Have children dress in light- 
colored clothes, which absorb less 
heat than dark colors. Avoid clothes 
made of synthetic fibers. Sweating is 
the body's natural way of cooling 
down. Clothing made of natural 
fibers allows the body to cool prop- 
erly. 

If a child shows signs of over- 
heating, quickly take steps to cool 
him down. Any person who loses 
consciousness due to heat stroke 
should be taken immediately to the 
emergency room. 


Dr. Ellen Putter is assistant clin- 
ical instructor of pediatrics at New 
York University School of Medicine 
in New York City. 


patients at their office located at: 


NOW ACCEPTING NEW AND FORMER PATIENTS 
For more information or to schedule an appointment, 
lease call (908) 222-0600 
Day and evening hours available, Walk-ins accepted. 
Most insurances accepted, 


EDWARD A. ALDER, MD, MPH. 
Board Certified in Internal Medicine 


Dr. Alder is back in Plainfield! 
He has joined Dr. Lamar Bomar and is now seeing 


419 Spooner Avenue 
Plainfield, NJ 07060 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 1 


PLAINFIELO—An edifying and rigor- 
ous Bible study will be held every 
Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. at First Park 
Baptist Church. 908-756-5322 


FRIDAY, JULY 3 


PLAINFIELD—A vibrant and elevating 
prayer meeting will be held each Fri- 
day at First Park Baptist Church at 7 
p.m. 908-755-5322 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 8 


WASHINGTON, DC—A National 
Black Religious Summit II on Sexuali- 
ty sponsored by the Religious Coali- 
tion for Reproductive Choice will be 
held at the Howard Divinity School 
202-628-7700 


SATURDAY, JULY 11 


BROOKLYN— 
Terri McFaddin, 
ordained 


Beauty-Full” 
will speak 1:30 


Rev. McFaddin 


pm. at the 
Brooklyn Mar- 
riott. 


SUNDAY, JULY 12 


BROOKLYN—yanla Vanzant will give 
the keynote address at 1:30 at the 
1998 Mobil Oil African American 
Women on Tour empowerment confer- 
ence. 


TUESDAY, JULY 14 


NEW BRUNSWICK—The Off-Br 
way play entitled, “Another Chance 
gospel musical drama, written by 
Melanie Marie Ford will appear at 
Crossroads Theatre through August 
2nd. 732-247-2981 


NEWARK—A Prayer Quake is about 
to embark upon St. James A.M.E. 
Church located at 588 Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Blvd. 973-622-1344. 


Maan Shiloh Baptist Church EE 


holds community 


picnic and block party a 


PLAINFIELD—Shiloh Baptist 
Church held its 5th annual communi- 
ty picnic and block party on June 27, 
1998, 


Free food, clothes for the needy 
and live entertainment was provided 
on this beautiful day. The community 
picnic was attended by a few hundred 
people 

Robin Miller, from Piscataway is 
a 15-year. member of Shiloh Baptist 
Church. 

“Before I became a member I 
didn’t have any Christian friends and 
since I've become a member, the fel- 
lowship that we have and the friends 
that I've met and getting involved in 
the community have made a big dif- 
ference in my life, helping others.” 
Enjoying the fun and food are, 
from left, Julia Fagg, Rev. Gerald 
Thomas and Gayle Lewis. 


Reverend Gerald Thomas playi 


g jump rope with the children . 


Photo by Kai A. Niyonu 


Developing consciousness 


By Junious Ricardo Stanton 


“What is consciousness? Con- 
sciousness is awareness. What is 
awareness? Awareness is the ability 10 
see accurately what is. Being able to see 
accurately means that one must be 
properly oriented in space, time and 
person, which means that the prerequi- 
site for consciousness is to have some 
accurate image of one's self and the 
world in which one finds himself: 

— Na'im Akbar 

Brainwashing: conversion of an 
individual from an established orienta- 
tion (usually political) to another. The 
word derives from two Chinese words 
meaning ‘to wash the brain’ and 
implies the use of physical or psycho- 
logical force. 


—Dictionary of Psychology 
Na'im Akbar in his enlightening 
book Visions For Black Men touches on 
the importance of transformation, the 
change and evolution from the imma- 
from the boy to the 
» slave to the free 
African, He astutely noted to be a fully 
functioning mature man one must be 
able to see accurately, be properly ofi- 
ented in space, time and person having 
an accurate image of one’s self and his 
or her place in the world. 
y to our health, sanity, regen- 
eration and transformation as a people 
is to become aware, or conscious, of 
who we are, properly reoriented to 
space, time and person and conceive an 


tion and our world. How do we do that? 


Southern Baptists have sexist attitude 


by John Shelby Spong 


The story had a strange sound 
about it. That very strangeness 
caused it to make the front pages of 
newspapers across the land and to 
find a spot on major radio and tele- 
vision news programs, The head- 
lines screamed the eccentric and 
regressive message that “Women 
are 16 submit to the authority of 
their husbands, that the man by 
divine right was to be the head of 
the family.” As a Christian, I find 
the identification of this position 
with God’s will to be deeply offen- 
sive. 

The defenders of this new 
dogma. adopted: by the Southern 
Baptist Convention meeting in Salt 
Lake City, Nevada, quote the sacred 
scriptures to justify their action 
These scriptures, they proclaim, are 
God’s literal words and they cannot, 
therefore, be questioned. All they 
are doing, they have said, is to reit- 
erate God's truth as written in Eph- 
esians which is the primary text on 
which this Baptist protocol is based. 
It is an intriguing argument. 

There is no doubt that the Bible, 
written between 


reflects the patriarchal bias of that 
ancient era. Included in Genesis is 
the story of the creation of the 
woman who was not made in God’s 
image, but formed from the rib of 
the man. Her role was not that of an 
equal partner, but of a male helper. 
In the book of Exodus the woman 
was regarded as the property of the 
man. The final one of the Ten Com- 
mandments enjoined the faithful not 
“to covet your neighbor's house, nor 
his wife....nor his ox, nor his ass, 
hor anything that is your neigh- 
bor’s.” The neighbor was clearly a 
male. The wife was the neighbor’s 


property, valued somewhere. 
beneath his house but above his ox 
Because wives were property. in the 
biblical drama, a man could have as 
many as he could afford. Solomon, 
the wealthiest of all the kings of the 
Hebrew nation, was said to have had 
a thousand wives. One wonders how 
they interpreted the prohibition 
against adultery when one man pos- 
sessed a thousand women. 

Throughout Christian history 
every social. and scientific break- 
through has been resisted by those 
who wanted to quote the Bible to 
defend their threatened way of life. 
In the year 1215 the Bible was quot- 
ed to oppose the Magna Carta and to 
favor the divine right of kings. 

In the 17th century the Bible 
was quoted to condemn Galileo and 
favor of the earth being the center of 
the universe around which the sun 
revolved. In the 18th century the 
words of Paul were quoted to justify 
slavery, Later, biblical texts were 
cited to keep both segregation and 
apartheid functioning. 

In the 19th century the Bible 
was quoted to condemn Darwin. In 
the 20th century the Bible was quot- 
ed to oppose the emancipation of 
women, their right to vote, to own 
property in their own name, to work 
outside the home, to plan their fam- 
ilies, to leave an abusive husband, 
and even to get a safe abortion when 
medically required. 

It was a strange use for the 
Bible and history judges that the 
Bible was wrong in each of these 
conflicts. That is not a very impres- 
sive record. To some of us, these 
bits of Christian history are a source 
of great embarrassment. 

Now our brothers and sisters of 
the Southern Baptist Convention 
have decided that the only way they 
know to address the breakdown of 


the family is to call on the woman to 
be submissive to her husband. That 
is God’s way, they tell us. The price 
of saving the family, they believ 


to return 0 an era and a mentality 
that no longer exist. Is that a possi 
bility for our world? Will modern 


men and women, for example, con 
sider renouncing birth control and 
family planning? Will any, of us vote 
to return to a world where women, 
are not educated, where most 
careers are once again closed to 
them? Will we try to shrink the time 
span that now separates puberty 
from marriage since that gap has 
created the sexual revolution? Do 
we want to retur to the era of rigid 
chaperones and arranged marriages’ 
Is that what the Baptists desire? 
Who will listen to that message’ 

But Ias one Christian, am not 
willing to draw that conclusion, I 
believe that the reality of God can 
be separated from the theistic defin- 
itions of a controlling father figure 
that so dominated the Christitinity 
of yesterday. 


e that the divinity 
Christ is actually found in the full 
ness of his humanity, I believe that 
the “Word of God” breaks forth 
from the words of scripture whenev- 
er it calls us to live fully, to love 
wastefully and to be all that each of 
us can be 

I believe that the call to journey 
into the mystery of God is alsova cail 
to walk beyond every stereotype 
and every prejudice into a fullness 
of a new being that reveals the full- 
ness of God. 

I believe that when patriarchal 
definitions of religion die, the 
opportunity to grow into a new spir- 
itual maturity is born. In these sym- 
bols I see hope for a Reformed 
Christianity that will live in a new 
millennium. I believe it can. 


Provident Savings deposits 
Franklin-St. John’s Credit Union 


NEWARK—Provident Savings 
Bank, in a continued display of its 
commitment to the communities 
that it serves, recently became a 
non-member depositor of Franklin- 
St. John’s Credit Union, located in 
Newark. Franklin-St. John’s Credit 
Union is a church based organiza- 
tion with state charter to operate as 
a Community Development Credit 
Union (CDCU). 

The aim of this joint venture 
between Provident and Franklin-St 
John’s is to provide basic financial 
Services and personal loans to its 
members of the credit union, as well 
as financial services to the qualify- 
ing families within the Franklin-St. 
John’s community. Provident’s 
š deposit will assist with the cash 
{flow necessary to allow the credit 

union to begin serving the needs of 
its members and to provide much 
| needed funds (working capital) to 
$ insure the success of this endeavor. 


Individuals who helped make the Franklin-St. John Credit Union a real- 
ity include, bottom row from left: George Rupp, Brenda Cox, Beverly 
Reese. Jean Murray, Rev. Ruth Higgins, Rev. Dr. Lloyd Terrell. 

Top rew from left: Paquita Henderson, Edna James, Ethel Bivins, Carol 
Wilson and Aaron Johnson. 


By accessing the powers, gifts and tal- 
ents we already possess. developing and 
strengthening ourselves to resist the 
brainwashing this society pumps at us 
continually and by actualizing our full 
potential to make a positive difference 


y 


in the world! We must realize and grasp 
the great truth, life is lived from the 
inside out. 

Change begins on the inside, in our 


minds and hearts and then manifests 
itself outwardly. We have the power to 
think anything and anyway we choose. 
Energy follows thought. Thinki 
gers our emotions and the creative ener- 
gy necessary to envision, move, mobi- 
lize, galvanize support and make things 
happen. It all starts with thought and 
imagination. You have the power of 
imagination, the ability to create 
$, Scenarios and results in your 
eye. Everything we see in the 
universe is the result of the Creator's 
imagination and power to manifest 
what was created in mind, Our i 
nation facilitates the creation of our 
self-image and self-concept which are 
rooted in how we perceive ourselves. 


our self-esteem our proper orientation 
and sense of place and purpose in the 
world 


We have been methodically brain- 


boos. Our degradation was devastating 
in its totality. Our brainwashing has 
been political, cultural and psycho-spir- 
itual. Our orientation was changed from 
an intuitive affinity, inclusiveness and 
harmony with the Creator, nature and 


ourselves to one of alienation, marginal- 
ization and self-hatred in a geo-political 
environment that still remains antago- 
nistic towards us. We have been misdi- 
rected through ruthless physical abuse, 
mix-education and external stimuli that 
present images antithetical to us about 
the standards of beauty, power and suc- 
cess. We are so thrown off by this brain- 
washing and menticidal process, that 
we debase and kill ourselves in greater 
numbers than our enemies ever did! 

s there a solution? Yes. It is to 
recreate an accurate knowledge of self, 
a healthy and wholesome self-esteem, 
self-image and self-concept. From these 
an accurate orientation and sense of 
purpose will evolve. Then our goals, 
aspirations and ambitions will be a pos- 
itive reflection of who we define our- 
selves to be. Our actions will be con- 
grunt with our self-image and our 
vision of what is possible and ideal for 
ourselves. We will not demean or com- 
promise ourselves, we will honor the 
Creator’ and our ancestors by honoring 
ourselves, respecting life, loving and 
respecting one another. We will cease 
engaging in the insanity of attempting 
to be something or someone we are not, 
nor can we comfortably ever be, other 
than our truest noblest selves. No one 
can do this for us. We must do it for our- 
selves. We must begin the ongoing 
process of developing an Afrocentric 
consciousness and empowering our- 
selves. Empowerment means accessing 
and properly, or righteously using our 
innate powers and gifts to formulate and 
accomplish our goals despite resistance 
and opposition. Orde. 


Car accident 
changes 
John 
Barnett’s life 


By Kai A. Niyonu 


John T. Barnett was in a car acci- 
dent recently which made him reflect 
on his life. “Life is short and could be 
taken at any given time. I really 
appreciate life now. I spend more 
time with my daughter now. I really 
appreciate being here with my daugh- 
ter and I thank God for being able to 
be here for her.” 

John, who was wearing a seatbelt 
when he was hit in the rear went par- 
tially through the windshield and sus- 
tained facial lacerations and neck and 
back injuries. 


i 
John T. Barnett and daughter, 
Jade. 


CirvNews 


We realize that our future lies chiefly in our own 


hands. We know that neither institution nor friends 


can make a race stand unless it has strength in its 


own foundation; that races like individuals must 


stand or fall by their own merit; that to fully succeed 


they must practice the virtues of self-reliance, self- 


respect, industry, perseverance, and economy. 


— Paul Robeson 


City NEWS...helping (GWEN Oar ON 


to bring us together 


Become informed about the issues, con- 
cerns and achievements weekly. City 


News stand: 


motivation voice of. for and by the black 


communities in 


Yes! | want to subscribe to City News to become more 


informed on the issues and achievements of black people. 


jame, 


Enclosed is my check for $39 for 52 issues of City News. 


Wael te 


an intelligent sensible and nal Sate Zip. 


839 _2 yrs-$70 


_3 yrs-$90 


Make check payable to: City News, 
PO Box 1774, Plainfield, NJ 07061 


Subscribe to the # 1 Black nev spaper in New Jersey 


CITY NEWS 


To Subscribe call 908-754-3400 or send to CIry NEws 


Subscriptions 


144 North Ave. Plainfield, N.J. 07060 ae 


THURSDAY, JULY 2 


NEW ORLEANS — Essence will hold 
its fourth annual Essence Music Festi- 
val through July 5. Showcases will fea- 
ture Maxwell , Erykah Badu, Anita 
Baker, Stevie Wonder and more. For 
more information, call 1-800-488- 
5252 


NEWARK — The Newark Public 
Library is featuring the exhibit “Over 
There. . .1917-1918 at its main library. 
The exhibition, which marks the 80th 
anniversary of the end of the war, will 
be on view through August 31. For 
more info, call 973-7798. 


MONTCLAIR — “Triplets — The Diva 
Musical,” featuring Ruth Brown, Carol 
Woods and Angela Robinson, pre- 
sented at Montclair State University's 
Memorial Auditorium. The show will 
run through July 12. For more infor- 
mation, call 973-655-5112. 


MONDAY, JULY 6 


WATCHUNG — The Watchung Arts 
Center will offer sessions of drama 
and acting sessions for children. The 
first session, Improvisation Stage, will 
run from through July 10. For more 
information and session cost, call 
908-753-0190. 


* TUESDAY, JULY 7 


EAST ORANGE — "Jazz at the Plaza” 
features The New Jersey All Stars fea- 
turing Akua Turre and the Indigo Blue 
String Quartet at City Hall Plaza at 
6:30 pm. The rain site will be East 
Orange High School. For more info, 
call 973-266-5440, 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 8 


NEW YORK — “A Midsummer Night 
Swing” presents Rochelle Flemming 
and Loleatta Holloway performing at 
Lincoln Center. For more info, call 
212-875-5386, 


HOBOKEN — “The Little Mermaid” 
will be shown at the Erie Lackawanna 
Plaza. The movie begins at 9:00 p.m. 
For more info, call 201-420-2207. 


SATURDAY, JULY 11 


NEW BRUNSWICK - A benefit for 
independent filmmaker Marilyn 
Herod’s work-in-progress “A Little 
South Up North” a documentary on 
soul food. The event will be neld at 
Makeda Ethiopian Restaurant from 
1:00 to 4:00 p.m. For more info, call 
732-324-2161 


NEWARK — Vocalist Shirley 
Marshall 


she has performed in the New Jer- 
sey and New York area. Her talents 


cally, Shirley has performed 
at the Newark Jazz Festival, the 
PSE&G Summer Music Series, 
B.Smith’s, the City News 100 Most 
Influential Awards gala, and at var- 
ious functions for the City of 


Newark. 

For the past seven years, Mar- 
shall has performed with Rock and 
Roll Hall of Fame Inductees, 
Shirelles. 


The 
She has appeared with 
The Four Tops, 

s, Smokey Robinson, 
Phoebe Snow, Kenny G and Peabo 
Bryson. Her television credits 
include E-Entertainment, Regis & 


Songstress Shirley Marshall will perform at NJPAC July 11. 


Kathy Lee, The CBS Morning 
Show, NBC News with Al Roker 
and Rolanda. 


CD, titled Once 
. includes covers of 
‘It's Too Late” and 


Marshall's 
Upon A Tim 
Carole King’s 


Bill Wither’s. “Use Me.” A song- 
writer, as well, she wrote eight of 
the tunes contained on the disc. 

On July 11, Shirley will present 
her vocal stylings in a performance 
at New Jersey Performing Arts Cen 
ter at 7:30 p.m. She will be per- 
forming songs from her CD and by 
artists such as Gladys Knight, Patti 
Labelle, and Anita Baker. 

She will be backed by the band 
Ray Chew and the Crew from 
Showtime at the Apollo. The show 
will be complete with a horn section 
and dancers. 

“The music is about romanc: 
Shirley says. “It'll be a night that 
sizzles hotter than July.” 

Shirley will ‘perform in 
NJPAC’s Victoria Theatei. For more 
mation, contact NJPAC’s box 
office or call NJPAC Tickets by 
Phone at 888-466-5722, 


‘Tamin 


It Down’ marks 


novel debut for journalist 


NEW YORK — 


‘who has spent her child- 
hood in a black, work- [i 
Southern fag 
community but then jf 
travels North to be 
educate and 
employed by white, 


her loyalties lie. 
She flips out. M 
Inher debut novel, Taming ir 
Down (William Morrow) Kim McLarin 
describes how it feels to be black. 
l-educated, and trapped 
between two worlds. Heroine Hope 
Robinson, raised in Memphis, wins a 
scholarship to a prestigious New Eng- 
land prep school and continues her edu- 
cation at an equally prestigious universi- 
ty. Opportunity, however, comes at a 
high price: Hope never feels completely 


comfortable in the white, academic com- 
munity and she worries that she is cutting 
herself off from her root 
the same time, she 

sulty accept- 
ing the rules and regu- 
lations that her black 
peers offer as an alter- 


ae 


story 

28-year-old 
Hope, now a reporter at a 
newspaper in Philadel- 
cknowledges the 


works and her inability to 
advance at the pace of her fel- 
low reporters. At the same 
time, Hope wrestles with the strong feel- 
ings she develops for two men, one an 
Afrocentric journalist at another newspa= 
per, the other a white colleague in her 
own office. Taming It Down is a story by 
an African-American woman who hag 
herself reported for the New York Tim 
the Philadelphia Inquirer. and the Assocts 
ated Press. 


By g.r. mattox 


’ve always been interested in 
reading and studying, but I've never 
been interested in writing until about 
10 years ago, “said Newark-born 
author Carlton Lewis. a long- 
distance truck driver, he spent those 
long delays and layovers during road 
runs reading instead of hanging out. 

His first published work. Pig- 
mentation (Vantage Press, $10.95), is 
a thoughtfully written and thoroughly 


readable fictional account of a cancer 
research specialist, Dr. Charles 
“Sonny” Heston, who has lost one 


wife to cancer. Happily remarried, he 
finds himself caught between findi 
a cure for a devastating cancer epi- 
demic that has virtually wiped out 
whole countries, and the sinister 
forces that want to block him from 
finding that cure 
“Essentially, Pigmentation is the 
story about a man and a woman who 
love each other very much, but the 
circumstances of there times are very 
stressful, Lewis said, explaining his 
book. Lewis continues, “He's 
African American, she’s European, 
and they are married during a time 
fwhen drastic atmospheric changes 
cause a tremendous number of cancer 


Scoop Dea Joar 


“Places that I've been, things 
that I have seen. What you call night- 
mares are what I call dreams. Bad as 
that may seem, oh it’s only gonna get 
worse. Love.. slug... which one am I 
gonna get first? My journey’s been a 
rough one and I’m not sure when it 
began, but the way it's lookin’, I kind 
of know how it’s gonna end... N__ 

will never win this whole rap thing is 
mine. Hot is you've ever been I was 
that in ‘89. Seek and you shall find... 

DMX — circa, 1996 

Irony rears its ugly head once 
again in the hip community. Last 
week, after Earl “DMX” Simmons’ 
platinum album /t’s Dark and Hell Is 
Hot topped Billboard's pop chart, the 
dog motif-wielding rapper was 
arrested for raping and sodomizing a 
29-year-old stripper after supposedly 
patronizing the club in which the fre- 
quent lap dancer works. 

Just one week prior, DMX was 
shopping for a Dodge Durango, an 
early wedding present for Tashera 
Draughn, the five months pregnant 

-old 


DMX 
avowed his reverence for women. “I 
love women,” he remarked while 
playing with his travel companion, 
Bobbi, a female pitbull. “Women 
give you insight. Some of my best 
friends are wome 

The Teaneck, New Jersey resi- 
dent appeared to be in good spirits at 
the 180.80 hearing (which is a hear- 
ing to determine if the district attor- 
ney has compiled enough evidence 
against the accused to build a case) 
on Monday, June 22. More than li 
ly the matter will be heard before the 
Grand Jury, but until his next sched- 
uled date in court, July 20, DMX is 
free to do whatever he pleases. With- 
out a doubt, a spokesperson from Def 
Jam Records, says that he will be 
performing in upcoming tour dates. 

DMX, who is not commenting 
on the case, is going out on tour later 
this month. This is not the first time 
the self-described “very angry” rap- 
per will plead innocent. Prior convic- 


If you have an event or would like to have your e 


Rapper DMX 
tions include ie related charges 


and larceny I was a robber. 
I'm very angry. Frans not being treat- 
ed righi from day one with regards to 
the way the political and social sys- 
tem messes with black men in gener- 
al. They try to treat all black men a 
certain way. But I wasn’t greedy. I 
never robbed women or children. I 
have the utmost respect for women. I 
was robbin’ to eat. 

Robbin’ the rich (those who 
“deserved it” according to a line 
from his hit single “Get At Me Dog”) 
and giving to the poor (himself)? 
Yes. But could he actually commit 
any of the violent crimes described 
in his album? “NO. People act as 
though my mentality is so limited 
that I could only mean the lyrics but 
one way. A lot of women who throw 
the sex at you are fake. I'll give a 
female fan a kiss on the cheek, but 
that’s it. You gotta weigh the odds 
and I’m not one to get caught up in 
the wrong place with the wrong girl. 

DMX’s attorney Murray Rich- 
man, past president of the New York 
State Association of Criminal 
Defense Lawyers emphatically con- 
curs with his client, “My client trav- 
els in packs and someone would have 
seen him at the club, There is no 
truth in any portion of this allega- 
tion.” 

Only time will tell if DMX is 
guilty or innocent. But while the 
truth separates itself from the junk, 
It’s Dark And Hell is Hot continues 
to sell 


Acapulco Film Fest 
prepares for second run 


NEW YORK — Following the 
success of the first annual Acapulco 
Black Film Festival, UniWorld 
Entertainment and the Black Film- 
maker Foundation (BFF) announce 
the 1998 Acapulco Black Film Festi- 
val (ABFF). The second annual film 
festival will be held in Acapulco, 
Mexico, from July 13-19, 1998. 

Byron Lewis, Chairman and 
CEO, UniWorld Group, Inc., and 
Founder of the Acapulco Black Film 
Festival, stated: “We must concen- 
trate on making movies that are 
financially successful at the box 
office. By doing so, we can create an 
ongoing stream of targeted films that 
present a more balanced view of the 
African American Experience. Our 
festival has exceeded our expecta- 
tions and realized its goal of intro- 
ducing new films, made outside the 
Hollywood studio system, to African 
American movie-going audiences. 
We attracted highly successful actors, 
directors, producers, writers, and stu- 
dio and music industry executives. 
The ABFF has become the catalyst 
to bring these people together. 

A case in point is Hav Plenty, a 
film by 29-year-old writer/director 
Chris Cherot, screened at last year’s 
festival, was picked up for distribu- 
tion by Miramax Films after 
Edmonds Entertainments’ Kenny 
“Babyface” and Tracey Edmonds. 
acquired an interest in the film with 
an agreement to create the sound- 
track. Hav Plenty is distributed by 
Miramax Films and is playing in the- 
aters now. Nestor Miranda’s film, 
Destination Unknown, also screened 
at the festival, went on to win the 
Grand Jury Prize a 
tons International 

The 1998 ABFF festival program 
will include film screenings, infor- 
mative panel discussions, a workshop 
series, a closing night awards show, 
as well as entertainment events that 
reflect the vibrancy and excitement 
of Acapulco. 

Alejandro Gonzalez Molina, 


ARTZ 


City News , P.O. Box 1774 
Plainfield, NJ 07060 or Fax 908-753-1036 


General Director. Acapulco Conven- 


byface’s film Hav Plenty, 
which is in theaters now, was ini 
tially screened at last year’s fes- 
tival. 


ioh And Visitors Bureau, stated: 

je to the great success of the First 
Black Film Festival held in Acapulco 
last year, it’s a great honor for Mexi- 
cotthat the organizers of this event 
hae decided to hold their Second 
Bliek Film Festival in our beautiful 
city once a 
Warrington Hudin, President, 
Black Filmmaker Foundation, stated: 
The old adage “If you build it peo- 
plé will come,’ was confirmed by the 
Acapulco Black Film Festival. The 
healthy attendance astic 
response to last year’s festival 
pr@mises an extraordinary gathering 
thig year. It's c 


nema and 
ma and network with its creators. 
BFF is very proud of its participation 
in a the Acapulco Black 

l as the new landmark in 
the World of Black cinema.” 


ent published, write to: 


a > 
before’ it Carlton Lewis 
catches ul 

with the woman he loves so dearly— 
a woman who just happens: to be 
whit 


fortunately, not everybody 
sees his dedication. ‘Here white peo- 
ple are dying by the millions, and 
here is a black man who wants to 
help them,’ they say. It is a group of 
these people that work towards pi 
venting this brother from achieving. 
his succe 

Lewis, who is also a songwriter, 
has formed his own publishing com- 
pany. “And I have so many songs that 
Lhave to do something with. Now is 
the time for me. 


A 4 V AG 


Youth get 
inside look 
at theatre 
production 


NEWARK — This summer 
The African Globe Theatre is 
pleased to present the Summer- 
Works pro- 

duction of 

“Once On 

This Island 

the Broad- 


merWorks 
is a produc- 
tion work- 


The AA 
program Kabu Okai-Davies 
successful- Exec. Producer 
ly audi- 

tioned 15 High School students in 
thé Newark and Essex County 
area. They will receive a scholar- 
ship to enroll in the workshop pro- 
gram which will enable them to 


, music and technical pro- 
duction work. 

The SummerWorks production 
of “Once On This Island” will be 
working with the selected stu- 
dents, 10 singers/actors, two 
scenic artists, and three production 
assistants. The fifteen students 

ere selected from a group of stu- 
dents who qualified after they suc- 
cessfully auditioned at the African 
Globe Studios. 

The workshop program begins 
on July 6, 1998 and runs through 
the summer. Students will work 
with professional directors, acting 
instructors. stage managers and 
scenic designers to produce the 
play at the Newark Symphony 
Hail, 2nd Floor Theatre. Perfor- 
mances will begin on July 22, 
1998 to August 7, 1998, 


JULY 1, 1998 - JULY 7, 1998 


City News BS 


Bring/mail ads to: 
144 North Avenue 
Plainfield, N.J. 07060 


Legal Notice 


RESOLUTION NO. 730A-98 
DATE: 6/4/98 
UNION COUNTY BOARD OF CHOSEN FREEHOLDERS 
BE IT RESOLVED by the Board of Chosen Freeholders of the County of Union that it hereby adopt- 


ed Resolution No. 10-98 on January 4, 1998 which was amended by Resolution No. 44-98 on 
January 15, 1998; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that itis hereby desired to amend Resolution No. 44-98 to revise the 
Scheduled of regular meetings, which is attached hereto, and in accordance with N. J.S.A. 10:4-18: 
and 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that copies of said amended schedule of meetings be posted by the 
Clerk of the Board in the place or places usually reserved for such public notices, mailed by the 
Clerk of the Board to the newspapers officially designated to receive such notices by the Board and 
filed by the Clerk of this Board with the Office of the County Clerk of Union County, all of the above 
to be accomplished within seven (7) days of the date of this Resolution in compliance with the 
requirements of N.J.S.A. 10:4-18. 

UNION COUNTY BOARD OF CHOSEN FREEHOLDERS 

1998 MEETING SCHEDULE 

MOST MEETINGS ARE HELD ON THURSDAY EVENINGS, AGENDA SESSIONS BEGIN AT 
6:30PM AND REGULAR PUBLIC MEETINGS ARE HELD AT 7:00PM., IN THE FREEHOLDERS 
MEETING ROOM, 6TH FLOOR, ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, ELIZABETHTOWN PLAZA ELIZ- 
ABETH NEW JERSEY, UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED. 
PERSONS REQUIRING A SIGN LANGUAGE INTERPRETER SHOULD CONTACT THE CLERK 
OF THE BOARD AT #(908)527-4140, OR TELECOMMUNICATION SERVICE FOR THE DEAF 


RELAY SERVICE #(908)527-1232 


AUGUST 13 


SEPTEMBER 3 
‘SEPTEMBER 17 


OCTOBER 1 
OCTOBER 15 
NOVEMBER 5 


DECEMBER 3 
DECEMBER 17° 


"COMBINED AGENDA SESSION AND REGULAR MEETING 


REGULAR/PUBLIC MEETINGS 
7,00 p.m, 
JULY 23 


AUGUST 27 


‘SEPTEMBER 10 
‘SEPTEMBER 24 


OCTOBER 8 
OCTOBER 22 


NOVEMBER 12 


DECEMBER 10 
DECEMBER 17° 


PLEASE 


SUPPORT 


ADVERTISERS 


SALES 
Sales experience preferred 
We will train for advertising sales 
great growth opportunity 
must have transportation 
Send resume to: City News 
Atn: Advertising Dept. 
PO. Box 191 
Plainfiold, NJ 07061 


DEPUTY MANAGER 
ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Under the general direction of the Township Manager 
the 


ment and oversight of workers compensation system, 
time/payroll management, coordinating, planning and 


Minimum requirements include 15-20 years experi- 
enco as a Human Resources Professional with a 
Management, Staff 


Montclai , 

‘Claremont, Montclair NJ 07042 Closing date: July 17, 
1998. Montclair is an Equal Opportunity Affirmative 
‘Action Employer. 


It’s easy \\ 
to r 


advertise 
in the 


ity News 
call 


908-754-3400 
Deadline is 


Thursday 


Classified/Legals 


Legal Notice 


Fax legals to: 
908-753-1036 
24 hours a day 


SECTION 8 TECHNICIAN 


The Berkeley Township Housing Authority is seeking 
an experienced (a must) Technician for 25 Section 8 
Certificates and to set up and operate Family Self 


edge. Immediate opening. Over qualified need not 
apply. All resumes to be considered must be in by July 
7, 1998 3:00 PM. The Berkeley Township Housing 
‘Authority is an Equal Opportunity Employer. Send 
resume to: Grace Thesing, Housing Manager, 44 
Frederick Drive. Bayville New Jersey 08721 or fax to 
(732) 269-7709. 


Sufficiency Program and some Public Housing knowl- |- 


Sunday June 28, 1998 

Wednesday Juy 1, 1998 

Sunday Juy 8, 1998 
INTERNS 


Full-time students with a 2.5 G.PA. and excellent 
‘communications skills who are interested in develop- 
ing work experience send your resume to: City News, 
‘Attn: Jan Johnson, P.O. Box 191, Plainfield, NJ 07061 
or fax your resume to 908-753-1306. You will have the 


xeroxing, faxing, scanning, filing, sorting, making 
phone calls. Some internships are paid, 


PROOFREADER 
Proofreaders are invited to submit your resume to Jan 
Johnson at City News, PO. Box 191, Plainfield, NJ 
07061. Experience is requir 


HELP WANTED 


Teacher/Educator 
wanted 


To write and edit a 4-page, monthly 
National Teacher's Guide. At least two 
years of teaching experience necessary, 
preferably grades 6 and up. 


Y Teacher's Guide 
P.O, Box 191 
Plainfield, NJ 07061 


Send resume to 


FREELANCE WRITERS 


Freelance writers are needed to cover newsworthy 
material, Send your resume to City News, Attn: Glenda 
Mattox, P.O. Plainfield, NJ 07061 
Experience-required. Must have your own transporta- 
jon. 


Newspaper delivery routes 
available throughout 
New Jersey 
ea 
City News 
(908) 754-3400 


*PHOTOGRAPHER** 

Freelance photographers wanted to cover events 
throughout New Jersey. Reimbursed for travel expens- 
S. Must be responsible, Developing not necessary. 
We supply film. Willing to work with new photogrphers. 
‘Send resume and preferred work hours to: 

News Personnel 
PO Box 1774, Plainfield, NJ 07060 


**Graphic Designer** 
Must have some knowledge QuariXpress and 
Photoshop on PC or MAC platforms and have two 
years experiance working with Newspaper layout 


PO Box 1774, Plainfield, NJ 07060 


LASSIFIEDS 


HELP WANTED 


SUBSCRIBE 
to the 
#1 African-American 
Newspaper in N.J. 


CITY NEWS 


HELP WANTED 


SEND YOUR 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
TO CITY NEWS 
Loe M 
CALL TODAY FOR 
OUR LOW, LOW 
RATES 
908-754-3400 


1994 HONDA CIVIC E. 
5-SPEED 
FULLY LOADED 
SUNROOF 
CHERRY RED 


Call 908-755-4711 
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Julyt-July 7, 1998 


New Law 
for drug 
dealers 
with guns 


TRENTON—Gov. Christie 
Whitman recently toured Somerset 
County Jail and signed a tough new 
law that cracks down on drug deal- 
ers who use guns by hitting them 
with stiffer penalties and longer 
prison terms. The Governor called 
for the expanded penalties during 
her State of the State address in 
Janua 

The bill (A-1848) creates a new 
offense category to recognize the 
severity of the crime and doubles 
the maximum penalty - to up to ten 
years — for carrying a gun while 
Committing a drug offense. 

“These strengthened penalties 
send a clear message: if you sell 
drugs and possess firearms, you will 
pay for it with a long prison sen- 
tence,” Gov. Whitman said. “I am 
firmly resolved to making crime as 
painful as possible for the criminals 
- especially drug dealers.” 

Currently, drug dealers in pos- 
session of a weapon are typically 
charged with third or fourth-degree 
crimes. The new law makes com- 
mitting a drug offense while in pos- 
session of afire arm other weapons a 
second degree crime. Among the 
drug offenses covered by the law are 
being the leader of a drug trafficking 
network; maintaining or operating a 
controlled dangerous substance pro- 
duction facility; and manufacturing, 
distributing, or dispensing a con- 
trolled dangerous substance. 

A second degree offense carries 

a prison sentence of between five 
and 10 years and a fine of $I 
50,000. 
The bill was sponsored by 
Assemblyman James Holzapfel (R- 
Monmouth/ Ocean), Assemblyman 
Peter Barnes (D-Middesex), Senator 
Norman Robertson (A-Essex/ 
Passaic) and Senator Diane Allen 
(R- Burlington/Camden). 


Estate of 
embezzler 
repays 
hospital 


CAMDEN (AP)—Cooper 
Hospital-University Medical 
Center is getting $1.5 million in 
restitution from the estate of an 
admitted embezzler who helped 
swindle millions from the hospital, 
prosecutors said recently. 

The hospital will receive its 
share from a $2.2 million payment 
from the estate of John H. Crispo 
Jr., said U.S. Attorney Faith S 
Hochberg. The balance will be paid 
to the Internal Revenue Service and 
the state of New Jersey, she said 

Crispo, 57, of Vineland, plead- 
ed guilty in July 1994 to federal 
charges that included paying 
bribes, aiding and abetting embez- 
zlement, money laundering, tax 
evasion and conspiracy. 

The $1.5 million payment to 
Cooper represents the proceeds of 
funds stolen by Crispo from the 
hospital, Hochberg said. 

Crispo operated a collection 
agency that handled Cooper 
accounts. He was among several 
defendants including high-ranking 
hospital executives who admitted 
involvement in the embezzlement 
scheme. 

Authorities said at least $3.8 
million was bilked from the hospi- 
tal through a network of false com- 
panies, phony invoices and money 
shifting. Some of the money was 
spent on girlfriends, cars, boats, 
racehorses and houses. 

Crispo died in June 1995 
before he was sentenced by U.S. 
District Judge Joseph H. 
Rodriguez. He had agreed to coop- 
erate with prosecutors and had 
already liquidated more than $1 
million in property and other hold- 
ings before his death 
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Courts choked with child 
abuse cases; more to come 


By Nancy Parello 
Associated Press Writer 


TRENTON (AP)—About 1,700 
abused children in New Jersey are 
ready to be freed for adoption. All 
they need is a lawyer and a judge. 

These kids have been waiting for 
months because New Jersey doesn’t 
have enough lawyers to handle the 
cases in which parental rights are 
being terminated. 

And more children are on the way. 

As New Jersey, along with the rest 
of the nation, heads into a new era that 
penalizes states that leave children 
languishing in foster care, the courts 
may see caseloads double, said Laurie 
Facciarossa, a spokeswoman for the 
state Division of Youth and Family 
Services. 

Currently, it can take years for 
these cases to wind their way through 


the child protection and legal systems. 
But, under the new Adoption and Safe 
Families Act of 1997, states must 
begin terminating parental rights for 
all children who have been in foster 
care for 15 of the most recent 22 
months. 


States that leave abused children 
in limbo will risk losing federal funds. 
And states that move foster kids into 
adoptive homes efficiently will get 
more money. 

“There are an awful lot of kids 
currently in the system that are wait- 
ing for placement,” said James Louis, 
director of the Office of the L 
Guardian, which oversees the lawyers 
in charge of representing abused chil- 
dren. “There’s going to be a big push 
as more and more kids do get closer to 
the deadlines. 

“The court system is looking at 
what kind of additional judges they're 


going to need. It’ 
tion of resource: 

Judges, lawyers and officials from 
the state Division of Youth and Family 
Services say they are working togeth- 
er to determine exactly what those 
Tesources are. Child advocates say the 
need is critical. 

Currently, DYFS has 45 district 
attorney generals (DAGs) working for 
ion, said Rita Malley, spokes- 
woman for the state Division of Law 
and Public Safety. Last year, they han- 
dled 600 cases, affecting 1,100 chil- 
dren, that terminated parental rights. 

Child advocates say the state sore- 
ly needy swore DAGs and criticize the 
anorny general's of-e for being 
Slow to hire new attorneys. DYFS got 
money for the two new lawyers in 
August, but the attorney general's 
office has only just hired them, Malley 
said the lawyers had to go through the 


going to be ques- 


Trial under way in deputy attorney 
general sexual harassment case 


TRENTON (AP)—A sexual 
harassment case pitting two deputy 
attomeys general against each other 
opened amid claims that the governor 
and top law enforcement official 
failed to deal with the problem. 

Barbara Davis, a deputy attorney 
general, is suing her former boss 
Richard T. Carley. also a deputy attor- 
ney general, charging that Carley 
repeatedly subjected her to bawdy 
comments and lewd gestures. 

Attorneys representing Davis and 
Carley gave their opening arguments 
in Mercer County Superior Court in a 
trial expected to last six to eight 
weeks. 

Davis is seeking unspecified com- 
pensatory and punitive damages. 

In addition to Carley, the suit 
names the Attorney General's Office 
and a former co-worker, Gregory 
Sakowicz—both for failing to take the 
complaint seriously 

e lawsuit contends the harass- 
ment occurred between 1989 and 


1993 while Davis and Carley both 
worked in the Division of Criminal 
Justice. 

It contends that then-Attorney. 
General Deborah Poritz, now chief 
justice of the state Supreme Court, 
failed to address the charges when she 
was first informed about them and 
failed to prevent retaliation against 
Davis by fellow workers after the law- 
suit was filed. 

Cliff Van Syoc, Davis’ attorney, 
said both Poritz and Gov. Christie 
Whitman share blame for failing to 
act. 

“You'll find that two of the most 
powerful people (in the state) showed 
no concern for Barbara, unless it was 
behind closed doors,” Van Syoc told 
the jury. 

Van Syoc said there were eight 
instances of sexual harassment. The 
attorney said Carley touched Davis’ 
breasts several times, grabbed her but- 
tocks in the office and made sexually 
suggestive remarks. 


Carley also made an off-color 
comment when looking at nude pho- 
tos of a female murder victim during 
staff meetings to review evidence, 
Van Syoc said. 

Carley denies harassing Davis. 
His attorney, Donald Belsole, said 
medical records prove Davis suffered 
no distress while working under 
Carley. 

Cynthia Jacob, who is represent- 
ing the Atomey General's Office, 
minimized Carley’s behavior as 
“sophomoric” and said the Attorney 
General's Office conducted a proper 
investigation at the time of the com- 

laint. 


Jacob suggested Davis filed the 
suit only after she had been passed 
over for promotion. 

Jacob said Carley and Davis were 
very friendly. She noted that when 
Carley was transferred. Davis threw 
him a going-away party. Van Syoc 
said Davis threw the party under 
duress. 


Some school districts 
will get more money 


TRENTON (AP) — About 300 
school districts will share a total of 
$17.6 million more in state aid this 
coming school year to help pay the 
interest on their school building loans, 
Gov. Christie Whitman announced 
recently. 

But a couple of districts will end 
up losing money. New Brunswick is 
the biggest loser, with its aid dropping 
about $5.1 million from $5.9 million 
to about $764,000. Pittsgrove in 
Salem County is next in line, losing 
about $2.1 million, going from about 
$2.5 million to $414,000. West 
Windsor-Plainsboro Regional School 
District will also see its aid drop by 
about $1 million, to $489,000. 

It’s unclear why these towns are 
losing so much money. State educa- 
tion officials could not be reached for 
comment. 

A bill designed to add Plainfield 
and Neptune to the list of “special 
needs” school districts cleared the 


Assembly Education Committee 
recently. The bill is part of an ongoing 
effort to get lawmakers to give those 
districts the millions of dollars they 
received in state aid at one time, It is 
expected that the bill will get clear- 
ance by the lower house by July 31 

Most districts will get more 
money, with increases ranging from 
$26 at Central Regional in Ocean 
County to $1.94 million in Newark. 
the state’s largest district. Others will 
see no change. 

The additional aid brings the state 
a litle closer to meeting its legal 
obligation to pay a portion of each 
district’s debt service on school con- 
struction, 

Currently, the state is paying 
about 70 percent of its share, accord- 
ing to Peter Peretzman, education 
department spokesman, The addition- 
al $17.6 million will bring the state up 
to 85 percent of its legal share. 

The total amount of state aid for 


debt service on school construction 
will increase from $95 million in the 
Current school year to about $133 mil- 
lion for the 1998-99 school year, 
Peretzman said. 

Newark will get the largest 
increase, $1.94 million, bringing total 
aid to about $9.5 million. But Lenape 
Regional, which serves growing rural 
towns in Burlington County, will get 
the second biggest increase. The dis- 
trict will get an additional $749,492, 
boosting its debt service aid to $2.36 
million. 

Other big winners include: East 


Orange ($671,651 increase), Perth 
Amboy ($698,721 increase), Jersey 
City ($656,724 increase), Hillsboro 
(613.356 increase), Irvington 
($545,294. increa 

Township. Gloucester County. 
(531.273 increase) and Middletown 


(413.172 increase) 
($405,740 increase). 


and Trenton 


Deal would create state’s 
biggest hospital system 


By Linda A Johnson 
AP Business Writer 


TRENTON (AP)—In the race 
for supremacy among New Jersey 
hospitals, the Robert Wood Johnson 


Health System on Tuesday 
leapfrogged ahead of rival Saint 
Barnabas Health Care System, 


announcing plans to team up with 
Atlantic Health System under a sin- 
gle holding company. 

The new network, with 14 hospi- 
tals, a slew of nursing homes and 
other health care facilities, and about 
22,000 employees, would be New 
Jersey's biggest hospital operation 
However, six hospitals and some 
other facilities are contractually 
affiliated with the systems, rather 
than owned directly. 

Atlantic’s six northern New 
Jersey hospitals would put the New 
Brunswick-based Robert Wood 
Johnson system in direct competi- 
tion with’ Livingston-based Saint 
Barnabas, which owns all 10 hospi- 
tals in its system and operates 40 
ambulatory care facilities, 10 nurs- 
ing homes and a statewide behav- 
ioral health network. 

“Ie: ’s now sort of the battle of the 
titans,” with Saint Barnabas and the 


new system having to fight for the 
same patients in parts of northern 


New Jersey, 

said lawyer 

Ja A. . n 

Ganzman, a Atlantic’s six 

partner in the 

health care northern 

practice at New Jersey 

Smith, . 

Stratton, hospitals 

Wise, Heher 

& Brennanin WOUld put 

Plainsboro the New 

“It is now a Y 

direct. con- Brunswick - 

frontation.” based Robert 
pre- 

pared state- Wood system 

ment, Robert 

Wood and in direct 

Florham Ai 

Park-based COMpetition 

Atlantic said i; 

with 

they have o, 

signed a leer Livingston- 

of intent to . 

form a hold- based Saint 

ing company 

overseeing. _. DOMMADGs: 


both systems, 
with each having representatives on 
a board of directors. Each system 
would control its own finances and 


T. its respective clinical 
departments, but the combined net- 
work would share operations such as 
pufehasing, marketing, human 
resources, strategic planning and 
financial and legal services. 

Tt was unclear whether the deal 
might lead to layoffs, hospital clo- 
surés or discontinuation of services 
Officials of the two systems declined 
to answer any questions about their 
plans. 

“That's problematic that they're 
not}giving more information,” said 
Anthony Wright, program director 
forthe consumer group New Jersey 
Citizen Action. 

The new network would include 
Robert Wood Johnson Medical 
SchOol in New Brunswick, 
Children’s Specialized Hospital 
locations in Mountainside and Toms 
River, and acute care hospitals in 
Ess@x, Hudson, Mercer, Middlesex, 
Mofmouth, Morris, Passaic, Sussex, 
Uniðn and Warren counties. ent. 

While Ganzman said the deal 
between Atlantic and Robert Wood 
was probably “the next inevitable 
step" in the fast-restructuring indus- 
try, Re stressed the two sides have 
much hard work ahead of them over 
the mext several months to go from a 
letter of intent to a finalized deal. 


division’s hiring process and that 
takes time. 

“The DAG office is woefully, 
inadequately staffed, 
Zeltser, executive director of 
Children’s Aid and Family Services in 
Bergen County, “It’s time to either 
hire additional deputies to litigate or 
think of (hiring private attorneys) to 
litigate the not-so-difficult cases.” 

In the law guardian office, which 
is part of the public defender’s office, 
attorneys handle anywhere from 130 
to 400 cases, Louis said. 

The courts will also need more 
judges who are willing to take chil- 
dren away from chronically abusive 
parents. As Congress and the state 


Legislature move toward emphasizing 
children’s rights, New Jersey courts 
are moving in the opposite direction, 


me say. 

Ceil Zalkind, assistant director of 
the Association for Children of New 
Jersey, pointed to a recent appellate 
case in which judges reversed the ter- 
mination of parental rights for a 4- 
year-old who had been in foster care 
since birth. Her mother abused drugs 
and made little effort to overcome her 
addiction. 

A lower court ruled that parental 
rights should be severed, paving the 
way for her foster family to adopt her. 
The appeals court reversed that deci- 
sion. 


Woman admits killing 
child, blames DYFS 


By S. Mitra Kalita 
Associated Press Writer 


TRENTON (AP)—Betty Marie 
Barr took parenting classes. She 
played with her children under the 
supervision of a caseworker. And she 
had a psychological evaluation. It was 
enough for the Division of Youth and 
Family Services to return the ex-con- 
vict’s six children to her care. 

t Barr was overwhelmed, her 
IR says. and DYFS didn't respond 
quickly enough when she called for 
help one moming last spring. That’s 
when authorities say she slammed her 
2-year-old daughter headfirst against a 
door frame, killing her. 

Barr, 26, pleaded guilty to aggra- 
vated manslaughter. She had been 
charged with first-degree murder, but 
her lawyer arranged a plea bargain 
with Mercer County prosecutors for 
the reduced charge, which carries a 
maximum 30-year sentence. 

DYFS officials would not discuss 
Barr's case, but a spokeswoman said 
that an agency error in handling the 
case was possible. 

“Around the time of this death, 
(division director) Michele Guhl did 


identify a number of weaknesses with- 
in the system,” said spokeswoman 
Wendi Patella. 


In fact, just three days after the 2- 
year-old girl, Jamika, was reunited 
with her mother, DYFS removed 
Barr’s then 7-year-old son from the 
home because of evidence of abuse, 
said her lawyer, Robin Kay Lord. 

Barr's five other children 
remained in her custody. Ten days 
later, on April 7, 1997, Jamika died 
and Barr was arrested. Her remaining 
children, ages 3 to 11, then were put 
into foster care. 

In court proceedings, Barr said 
she was stressed and depressed that 
day because the electricity had been 
turned off, the children were crying 
and messing up the house. She said 
she tried to call DYFS over the week- 
end and early on the day of the child’s 
death for help, but there was no 
response. 


“I was angry at the DYFS worker 
but I took my frustration out on my 
child,” she said, “I guess I just woke 
up with an attitude.” 

Lord said DYFS workers didn’t 
respond to Barr's 9 a.m, call for help 
until 7 p.m.—three hours after Jamika 
was killed. 

A spokeswoman for the union 
representing DYFS caseworkers in 
central New Jersey said the Mercer 
County DYFS office is 50 percent 
understaffed. Evelyn Liebman, staff 
representative of the Communications 
Workers of America, Local 1039, said 
budget cuts have forced caseworkers 
to handle about 40 cases apiece. 

Patella said the average number of 
cases is now down to 35. Over the last 
18 months, she said, DYFS has 
expanded training for caseworkers 
and tried to minimize the number of 
cases they handle. 

Barr, who had served two years in 
jail on drug dealing charges, was try- 
ing to reunite her family after her Feb. 
9, 1997 release. “She genuinely want- 
ed her children back,” said Lord. 

There were signs Barr was not 
ready to take in the six children, 
including a psychological evaluation 
that showed she had emotional prob- 
lems, the lawyer said. But the children 
were returned to their mother. 

“(DYFS) stepped into her life and 
claimed to give her support and guid- 
ance in raising her children, When she 
needed them most, they weren't 
there,” Lord said. 

In agreeing to the plea bargain, 
Assistant Prosecutor Loni Hand con- 
ceded that Barr’s circumstances war- 
ranted some leniency. Hand asked 
Superior Court Judge Paul T. Koenig 
Jr. to sentence Barr to 22 years in jail 
and require her to serve 11 without 
parole. Barr will be sentenced Sept. 
Ml 


Executive Director for the 
Association for Children in New 
Jersey Crio Scalera acknowledged the 
deep problems within the system. 
“But DYFS did not hurl this child 
across um,” he said. “This moth- 
cr did.” 


n/1872, J. Sterling 
Morton ‘gavè the world a 


great idea. He created a 
holiday unlike any other, 
Arbor Day. 


This is the 125th Anni- 
versary of Arbor Day, the 
tree planters’ holiday. 
This year The National 
Arbor Day Foundation 
asks you to plant Trees 
for America, and provide 
for their care. 


Trees Make a World of 
Difference. 
our cities and 1.>i¢hbor- 


Trees make 


hoods more liveable. 


They create quiet places 
to enjoy, give wildlife a 
home, and increase proper- 
ty values. 


This year, plant Trees 
for America. For your 
free brochure, write: Trees 
for America, The National 
Arbor Day Foundation, 
Nebraska City, NE 68410. 


